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SOME PHASES OF THE DRED SCOTT CASE’ 
By F. H. Hopper 


It has come to be realized in recent years that the written his- 
tory of the United States during the decades preceding the Civil 
War, has been based largely upon anti-slavery propaganda. 
With respect to no single topic is this true in so high a degree 
as itis of the Dred Scott case. The reason for this is clear. The 
dissenting opinions of McLean and Curtis, especially that of 
Curtis, were immediately accepted by the Anti-Slavery party 
as a final statement of the law of slavery, and in the South the 
opinion of Taney was accepted in the same way. No party ever 
subjects its platform to careful analysis or pays much attention 
to the criticism of the opposing party. The histories, written 
largely in the North and in New England, have followed the 
traditions of their section. 

Before attempting an analysis of the opinions, it is necessary 
to review the facts in the case. Dr. John Emerson, a surgeon in 
the United States army, bought Dred Scott in St. Louis in 1833. 
Scott had belonged to Capt. Peter Blow, who died in 1831 and 
left Seott to his daughter Elizabeth, from whom the purchase 
was made. Emerson was stationed at Fort Armstrong, Rock 
Island, Ill., from Dee. 1, 1833 until May 4, 1836, when the fort 
was abandoned. Here, he held Scott as a slave in territory in 
which slavery had been prohibited by the Ordinance of 1787 and 
was then prohibited by the Constitution of Illinois. 

In 1836, Emerson was transferred to Fort Snelling, in what 
was soon afterward organized as Wisconsin Territory, a part of 
the Louisiana Purchase where slavery was prohibited by the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820. Here Emerson bought a slave wo- 
man whom Scott married. After two years Emerson returned 
with his slaves to St. Louis. Two children were born of this mar- 
riage, one on the way down the Mississippi River north of 36° 


1A paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association in Indian- 
apolis, December 29, 1928. 


3 
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30’, and the other at Jefferson Barracks, after the return to St. 
Louis. From there, Emerson was sent to Florida for service in 
the second Seminole War. He left his wife in St. Louis with her 
father, Alexander Sanford, and the slaves were kept for some 
time at Jefferson Barracks by her brother-in-law, Col. Henry 
Bainbridge. Later Scott was rented out at five dollars a month, 
the rent to be paid to Mrs. Emerson or to her father, Alexander 
Sanford, as her agent.’ 

Emerson was honorably discharged from the service in 1842, 
and the next year died at the home of his brother in Davenport 
in the Territory of Iowa. He left his property to his wife and 
daughter. Mrs. Emerson was authorized to make any disposi- 
tion of the property that she saw fit. The slaves were not men- 
tioned in the will and could have been emancipated at any time 
by complying with the requirements of the law. George L. 
Davenport of the town of Davenport and Mrs. Emerson’s 
brother, John F. A. Sanford of St. Louis, were named in the 
will as executors. 

Scott was a shiftless negro. Much of the time he was out of 
work and at these periods he fell back upon Henry Taylor 
Blow, the son of his former owner, for the support of himself 
and his family. It naturally occurred to Mr. Blow that if Scott 
were to earn any money, he ought to have it for his own support. 
Accordingly in April of 1846, eight years after Secott’s return 
to Missouri, suits were brought, financed by Mr. Blow, to secure 
the freedom of Scott, his wife, and children. Four months later, 
the question of the power of Congress over slavery in the terri- 
tories was revived by the Wilmot Proviso but the question did 
not become acute for some time. It is not likely that Mr. Blow 
anticipated any trouble in securing the freedom of Scott and his 
family. From 1822 to 1837, eight cases had been decided by the 
Supreme Court of Missouri in which it was held that a slave, 
sojourning in free territory, was free upon his return to Mis- 
souri, and the circumstances in one of these cases were almost 
identical with those of Scott.? After the case got into polities, 


2Statement of facts based on mss. in library of Missouri Historical Society in 
St. Louis. All mss. cited are in this library, unless otherwise stated. 

8 Helen T. Catterall, ‘‘Some Antecedents of the Dred Scott Case,’’ American 
Historical Review, XXX, 65-68. 
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it was charged that the suits were brought in the interest of the 
Anti-Slavery party and also that they were brought in the in- 
terest of slavery. There could be no basis for either charge. It 
is true that Mr. Blow was opposed to slavery and later became 
a prominent Republican leader in St. Louis, but the original 
suits were brought before the question of the power of Congress 
over slavery in the territories was revived by the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, and the question could not have been in his mind. 

It has been claimed more recently that the object of the suits 
was to ‘‘pave the way’’ for a suit against the Emerson estate 
to recover wages for Scott from the time of his return to Mis- 
souri.* This claim appears to be based upon a statement in a 
notice of the death of Dr. Emerson’s widow, who had long been 
Mrs. Chaffee, that was published in the Springfield [ Mass. ] 
Republican in 1903. This idea may have developed in Mrs. Chaf- 
fee’s mind in her later years but its emergence, nearly sixty 
vears after the event, is too late to entitle it to serious considera- 
tion.’ Dr. Emerson’s estate could not have been large. His pro- 
perty in St. Louis consisted of nineteen acres of land, three 
miles west of the city, and a few articles of household furniture. 
Alexander Sanford, to whom was committed the settlement of 
the St. Louis property, filed a bond of $4,000 for the execution 
of the trust. Emerson’s property in Davenport is said to have 
been larger but the inventory has been lost, so that its amount 
cannot be ascertained.® Whatever the amount, the estate had 
long been settled. It is therefore safe to say that there was no 

‘Frederick Trevor Hill, Deciswe Battles of the Law. ... (New York, 1907), 


177. 

‘Springfield Republican, Feb. 12, 1903. The account of the Dred Seott case is 
very inaccurate. It implies that the first suit was brought just as Mrs. Chaffee was 
leaving St. Louis in 1848, whereas it was brought two years before. It states that 
a ‘young lawyer’’ brought the suit, thinking that he saw a chance to make money 
out of the estate. The suit was brought by David N. Hall. Mr. Hall died in 1851. 
His age cannot be ascertained, but his junior partner, A. P. Field, was fifty years 
old at that time and Hall, presumably, was considerably older. The article claims 
that Emerson bought Scott out of compassion, because Scott begged him to do so by 
reason of having been whipped. It is a local tradition that Scott took a strong dis- 
like to Emerson and that, when the sale was made, he ran away, hid in the swamps, 
and could not be found for several days. Mrs. Chaffee was eighty-eight at the time 
of her death. 


® Ms. transeript of will and documents relating to estate. 
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other purpose in bringing the original suits than to secure the 
freedom of Scott and his family, in order that whatever money 
they earned might be applied to their own support. 

Seott’s case in the state courts dragged through six years.’ 
In the first trial in the Cireuit Court of St. Louis County, judg- 
ment was against Scott, but a new trial was granted, and in the 
second trial judgment was given for Scott. The case was then 
taken on writ of error to the State Supreme Court. It was in 
this court that the case first assumed a political complexion. 
The struggle over the territory acquired from Mexico and the 
Compromise of 1850 had revived the slavery controversy and 
in particular had raised the question of the power of Congress 
over slavery in the territories. In March, 1852, the Supreme 
Court of Missouri decided against Scott by a vote of two judges 
against one.* The majority of the Court based their opinion 
upon the ground that the laws of other states and territories had 
no extra-territorial effect in Missouri, except such as Missouri 
saw fit to give them. They repudiated the eight Missouri prece- 
dents in Scott’s favor upon the ground that ‘‘times had 
changed’’ and that the free states, by obstructing the return of 
fugitive slaves, refused to recognize the law of slave states. The 
dissenting judge, Justice Gamble, thought that the earlier pre- 
cedents ought to be followed. 

At this juncture, it was agreed between the parties, at the 
suggestion of Roswell M. Field,® who now appeared in the case 
as attorney for Scott, that the case be taken to the federal courts 
by bringing a new suit in the United States Cireuit Court for 
the District of Missouri. The normal procedure would have 
been to take the case directly to the United States Supreme 
Court upon writ of error, but the Supreme Court had, in 1850, 
in the similar case of Strader v. Graham, refused to assume 
jurisdiction by this process. Moreover, the parties on both sides 
were desirous of securing the opinion of the Supreme Court on 


7 Record of local cases reprinted in John D. Lawson, American State Trials (St. 
Louis, 1914-23), XIII, 220-41. These records were missing for many years, having 
been withdrawn by a local attorney who removed to California and found among his 
papers after his death. 

815 Missouri, 577-92. 

9 Field to M. Blair, Dec. 24, 1854, ms. 
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all the issues involved and, if the case had been taken up on writ 
of error, the Court, even if it had assumed jurisdiction, would 
have given judgment only on the points to which exception had 
been taken. 

It is usually stated that Mr. Field was a radical opponent of 
slavery. That such was not the case is proved by his own letters 
and the testimony of Montgomery Blair.*° Mr. Field was opposed 
to slavery, but in common with many moderate men, both op- 
posed and favorable to slavery, he thought that the question of 
the power of Congress over slavery in the territories was a legal 
question and that an authoritative decision of it by the highest 
court in the land would bring peace to a distracted people. For 
this reason, as he wrote Blair, he welcomed a decision of the 
question even though it should be against him. 

Mrs. Emerson had removed to Springfield, Mass., some years 
before and, in 1850, had married Dr. C. C. Chaffee, a radical 
anti-slavery member of Congress from 1855 to 1859. Possibly 
to avoid involving Dr. Chaffee in the case, Scott was transferred 
by a fictitious sale to Mrs. Chaffee’s brother, John F. A. San- 
ford, who, as already stated, was one of the executors of her 
first husband’s estate. Mr. Sanford had married a daughter of 
Pierre Chouteau, had made a fortune in the fur trade, and re- 
moved to New York City where he was engaged in the financ- 
ing of western railroads. As he had frequent occasion to visit 
St. Louis on business, it is probable that the ease with which 
service could be obtained had something to do with the transfer, 
since the case was brought by agreement between the parties. 

Suit was therefore brought in the United States Circuit Court 
for Missouri by Scott as a citizen of Missouri against Sanford 
as a citizen of New York. Sanford, in his first plea, denied the 
jurisdiction of the Court on the ground that Scott, was a negro 
and therefore could not be a citizen of Missouri and entitled, 
thereby, to sue in a federal court. This is the celebrated plea in 
abatement, repeated reference to which in the opinions tends 
to confuse the non-professional reader of the case. The Court 
overruled the plea and the suit went to trial on the merits of the 
ease. March 15, 1854, Judge Wells ruled that the facts were with 


10**Mr, Field never during the fifteen years that I have known him manifested 
any interest in politics.’’ National Intelligencer, Dee. 25, 1856. 
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Sanford, and the jury found accordingly. Scott then excepted to 
this instruction and the case was taken to the United States Snu- 
preme Court on writ of error. Ten days later, the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act was passed and the question of the power of Con- 
gress over slavery in the territories became more acute than ever, 

On the very day that the Kansas-Nebraska Act was passed, it 
seems that Field wrote to Montgomery Blair to induce him to 
try the case in the Supreme Court.** Field was well acquainted 
with Blair who had lived fifteen years in St. Louis, but had re- 
cently removed to Washington to practice in the courts of the 
District of Columbia.** Blair did not receive the letter at this 
time as he had gone to California to settle the affairs of his 
brother James who had died in San Francisco. December 24, 
1854, Field again wrote Blair, without referring to his former 
letter, in regard to taking the case. The case was docketed, De- 
cember 30, 1854, and upon this date Blair, having returned from 
California, wrote Field that he would take the case. Field re- 
plied, January 7, 1855, in a long letter suggesting the mode of 
procedure.** It was too late to prepare for trial before the ad- 
journment of the Court for the spring recess, February 28, and 
the case necessarily went over until the next term of court. Blair 
made strenuous efforts to secure the assistance of other counsel 
but without success.** The case was argued for the first time 
from the 11th to the 14th of February, 1856. Blair alone appear- 
ed for Scott. H. S. Guyer, United States senator for Missouri, 
and Reverdy Johnson appeared for Sanford. 


11 The record in the Circuit Court was printed in pamphlet form and reprinted in 
Lawson, op. cit., XIII, 242-52. 

12 Bernard ©. Steiner, Life of Roger Brooke Taney (Baltimore, 1922), 331. 

18 Blair at first lived in the town house at 1651 Pennsylvania Avenue, still oceu- 
pied by the Blair family, and later built a home adjoining his father’s at Silver 
Spring, just across the Maryland line. 

14I am indebted to Miss Stella M. Drumm, librarian of the Mo. Hist. Soe., for 
copies of the Field letters. 

15 Blair in Nat. Intel., Dec. 25, 1856. A part of this letter is printed in Charles 
Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History (rev. ed., Boston, 1926), II, 
282, where the date is given as December 24. 

One of the curiosities of the case is a long letter (ms.) from Judge Wells, dated, 
Feb. 12, 1856, advising Blair how to secure a reversal of his own decision in the 
Circuit Court. Wells’s idea was that the Circuit Court was bound by the local law, 
but that the Supreme Court was not. The letter did not reach Blair until after his 
argument in the Supreme Court. 





‘ 
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The case was taken up for conference on the 12th of May. 
Its disposition turned upon the point whether the question of 
the jurisdiction of the lower court could be raised, after San- 
ford had accepted its jurisdiction by pleading over to the facts 
and the ease had come to the Supreme Court upon an exception 
taken to the instruction of the lower court on the facts. Upon 
this point, the Court divided sharply without reference to the 
judges’ attitude toward slavery. Four of them — Taney, Wayne, 
Daniel, and Curtis — thought that the question of jurisdiction 
could be considered and four — McLean, Catron, Grier, and 
Campbell — thought that is could not. Nelson was inclined to 
the former view but, being uncertain, suggested that the case be 
re-argued upon the question whether or not the jurisdiction of 
the lower court was subject to review and, if so, whether or not 
Scott was a citizen of Missouri. This suggestion was accepted 
without objection.”* 

Years afterward, James M. Ashley, member of Congress from 
Ohio, charged that the real reason for postponing the case was 
to prevent McLean, by a dissenting opinion, from making politi- 
cal capital in support of his candidacy for the presidential nom- 
ination at the approaching Republican convention.” Ashley was 
such a strong partisan that the charge is open to suspicion. In 
any event, there is no contemporary evidence to support it. 
Nelson could have had no interest in McLean’s candidacy one 
way or the other, but he might have preferred to postpone the 
decision of the case until after the presidential election. In No- 
vember, Buchanan was elected President. 

From December 15, to December 18, 1856, the case was argued 
before the Supreme Court for the second time. Guyer and John- 
son appeared for Sanford as before. George Ticknor Curtis 
assisted Blair in arguing the question of the power of Congress 
over slavery in the territories.** After the second argument, 

16 Statements of Campbell and Nelson in Samuel Tyler, Memoir of Roger Brooke 
Taney, LL.D. (Baltimore, 1872), 382-85. Guyer and Johnson’s brief in Supreme 
Court Reports (Lawyer’s ed.) XV, 697. See discussion of this point in Dean Mikell’s 


‘*Roger Brooke Taney’’ in William D. Lewis, Great American Lawyers (Philadelphia, 
1908), IV, 168-70. 


17 Congressional Globe, 40 Cong., 3 Sess., Ap. 211, Feb. 13, 1869. 


18 Blair’s argument was issued in a pamphlet of forty pages. Curtis’ argument 
was published in the Nat. Intel., Jan. 1, 1857, and in pamphlet form. 
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Nelson reached the conclusion that the jurisdiction of the lower 
court was not subject to review. With the accession of Nelson, 
a majority of the Court held this view. February 14, 1857, ‘he 
Court agreed to dispose of the case without raising the question 
of jurisdiction and without discussing the territorial question, 
and Nelson was asked to prepare the opinion of the Court on 
that basis. 

It immediately appeared that McLean and Curtis intended to 
submit dissenting opinions covering the territorial question. 
Under these circumstances, Wayne thought it incumbent upon 
the southern judges to set forth their views of the territorial 
question, and finally convinced the reluctant Chief Justice of 
the necessity of so doing. At a subsequent conference, in the ab- 
sence of Nelson, a majority of the judges requested Taney to 
prepare the opinion of the Court covering all the issues involved. 
When informed of this, Nelson insisted upon adhering to the 
opinion that he had prepared at the request of the Court,’® and 
Grier was inclined to concur with him. 

When Buchanan began the preparation of his inaugural ad- 
dress, he was at a loss to know what to say about the Dred Scott 
ease. Accordingly, February 3, he wrote to Judge Catron, with 
whom he was on intimate terms, asking whether the opinions 
would be delivered before the 4th of March. Catron replied on 
the 6th and 10th of February that the case had not yet come up 
in conference. On the 19th, after the conferences that began on 
the 14th, Catron wrote that the Court had been forced to pass 
upon the constitutionality of the Missouri Compromise by the 
determination of two of their members to present dissenting 
opinions. ‘‘A majority of my brethren will be forced up to this 
point by two dissentients,’’ he said. In addition, he remarked 
how important it was that the majority should present a united 
front and asked Buchanan to ‘‘drop Grier a line’’ to that effect. 
Buchanan wrote immediately, as requested, and Grier replied 
on February 23, setting forth at considerable length the status 
of the case before the Court, remarking that the question of 
constitutionality would be forced upon them by the dissent of Me- 


19 That Nelson had already written his opinion appears from the fact that 
throughout he used the plural ‘‘we.’’ In submitting it as his individual opinion, he 
changed ‘‘we’’ to ‘‘I’’ in the first sentence only. 
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Lean and Curtis and adding that on account of ‘‘the weak state 
of the Chief Justice’s health’’ the opinions would not be deliver- 
ed until the 6th of March. It is thus clear that the primary re- 
sponsibility for the discussion of the territorial question rests 
upon McLean and Curtis. It is eighteen years since the two let- 
ters of McLean and Curtis were published by John Bassett 
Moore in his edition of Buchanan’s Works.” Their publication 
created a sensation at the time, but their import has not yet been 
embodied in our histories or our historical thinking.” 

The opinion of Nelson, which but for the dissent of McLean 
and Curtis would have been the opinion of the Court, held that 
when a slave returns to a slave state his status is determinable 
by the courts of that state.** That question had been decided by 
unanimous opinion of the Court, in 1850, in the case of Strader v. 
Graham.** The Ordinance of 1787 and the Compromise of 1820, 
whatever their validity, had no extra-territorial force. Scott was 
a slave because the Supreme Court of Missouri had decided that 
he was aslave. The judgment of the lower court should therefore 


20 Catron’s letter of February 10 and Grier’s of February 23 are in John Bassett 
Moore, The Works of James Buchanan. ... (Philadelphia, 1910), X, 106-108. The 
earlier letters were discovered by Philip G. Auchampaugh and published in ‘‘ James 
Buchanan, the Court and the Dred Scott Case,’’ Tennessee Historical Magazine, X, 
234-38. I am greatly indebted to Dr. Auchampaugh for calling my attention to them. 
21 Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1925), VI, 179, 
says that Moore adds, ‘‘apparently as a contribution of his own,’’ that the action 
seems to have been brought about by the minority rather than by the majority of 
the Court. This was not a contribution of Judge Moore’s but the distinct assertion 
of both letters. 

Professor Channing gives the erroneous impression that the consideration of the 
case was unduly delayed by the Supreme Court. In view of the fact that the plaintiff 
was not prepared for trial at the term at which the case was docketed and that the 
case was twice argued, its disposition was unusually prompt. When the case was 
decided, there were six cases of earlier date that were still before the Court. Among 
them was the famous case of Ableman v. Booth which was not decided until more 
than a year later. Plaintiff’s fees were billed to Blair and promptly paid. Defend- 
ant’s fees were billed to Guyer and never paid. As a result the mandate was never 
issued. Supreme Court Docket for 1856. Secott’s costs amounted to $154.68. Gama- 
liel Bailey raised this sum by asking Republican members of Congress to contribute 
$2 each. Horace White, Life of Lyman Trumbull (Boston, 1913), 83. 

Scott and his family were transferred by Dr. Chaffee to Henry Taylor Blow, by 
whom they were emancipated. 

22 The case is reported in 19 Howard, 393-633. The Lawyer’s edition gives briefs 
of counsel, 

2310 Howard, 82-99. ’ 
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be affirmed. This was the only respectable opinion delivered by 
the Court.** It was not only correct in law, but it was best for 
the free states. It relieved them from any obligation to give effect 
to the laws of slave states except as they were bound by the 
fugitive-slave clause of the Constitution. Immediately thereaf. 
ter, the courts of New York, in the case of Lemmon v. People, 
by giving freedom to eight slaves who were temporarily landed 
in New York City, en route from Virginia to Texas, affirmed the 
principle that every state has the right to determine the status 
of all persons within its jurisdiction.** Since that time the prin- 
ciple has been accepted as a matter of course and innumerable 
decisions have been based upon it.*® It is easy today to see that 
there should have been no other opinion in the Dred Scott case. 
Nelson is entitled to the credit of being the only member of the 
Supreme Court who thought clearly in the midst of seething 
political controversy. 

McLean, the first of the two judges whose dissent forced the 
consideration of the merits of the case, was the only Republican 
member of the Court. He was a perennial candidate for the 
presidency. He had been a candidate in the Anti-Masonie con- 
vention of 1831, was nominated by the legislature of Ohio in 
1836, was mentioned in the Whig convention of 1848, received 
196 votes in the Republican convention of 1856, and, although 
seventy-five years of age, still hoped for the nomination in 
1860.*7 He took the unusual ground that a judge was under no 
obligation to refrain from political discussion and stoutly de- 
fended the propriety of his candidacy for the presidency. He 
wrote frequent letters on political questions to personal friends, 
and to the press for publication.** He had long opposed slavery. 
In 1841, he had invoked the ‘‘higher law’’ against the inter- 

24 Cf. John Lowell and Horace Gray, A Legal Review of the Case of Dred Scott 
(Boston, 1857), 51, 57, reprinted from the Law Reporter, June, 1857. 

25 20 New York, 562-644. 

26 See cases based upon this principle cited by Morris M. Cohn, ‘‘The Dred Scott 
Case in the Light of Later Events,’’ American Law Review, XLVI, 548-57. The 
most famous are the New York cases refusing to give effect to divorces granted 
outside the state without jurisdiction of both the parties. 

27 McLean to Thaddeus Stevens, May 12, 1860. MeLean Papers, Library of Con- 


gress. 
28 On McLean’s political activity, see Warren, op. cit., II, 269-72. 
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state slave trade,*® but in 1850 acquiesced in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Strader v. Graham that the Court 
had no jurisdiction in the case of negroes claiming freedom in a 
slave state by reason of a temporary sojourn in a free state. 
Nevertheless, his dissent in the Dred Scott case was not unex- 
pected. Even before the case had come to trial, he had written 
a newspaper editor in Ohio stating the ground that he intended 
to take.*° 

Quite otherwise was it in the case of Judge Curtis. Curtis was 
an old-line Whig. As a lawyer, before his appointment to the 
Supreme Court, he had been identified with the slave interest. 
In 1836, in the ease of the slave Med, he had maintained that an 
owner might bring a slave to Massachusetts and hold her there 
in slavery until returning to a slave state." It was surely a far 
ery from the contention that a slave could be held in a free state 
to the ground that Curtis took in the Dred Scott case, that tem- 
porary residence in a free state had the effect of emancipating 
a slave after return to a slave state. In 1850, Curtis defended 
the fugitive slave law in a speech in Faneuil Hall.** He was 
doubtless right in so doing, but his course was very unpopular 
in Massachusetts. Immediately after his appointment to the 
Supreme Court, while sitting as circuit judge, he committed him- 
self, in a charge to a grand jury, to the extreme doctrine that any 
combination to resist by force the operation of any law consti- 
tuted treason, and that all persons in any way connected with 
such combinations were guilty of treason, whether or not they 
were present at the time of the commission of an overt act.” 
2° Groves v. Slaughter, 15 Peters, 508. 

McLean to Teesdale, Nov. 2, 1855. Bibliotheca Sacra, I.V1, 737-38. Charles A. 
and Mary Beard’s Rise of American Civilization (New York, 1927) II, 19 says that 
the MeLean Papers show that McLean notified the Court of his intention to dissent. 
A careful examination failed to locate any such notification. Among the Papers are 
many letters congratulating McLean upon his opinion. Both MeLean and Curtis 
violated the tradition of the Court by giving their opinions to the press in advance 
of official publication. 19 Howard, containing the opinions, was issued, May 28, and 
the National Intelligencer began reprinting them on the following day. 

‘Benjamin R. Curtis (ed.) A Memoir of Benjamin R. Curtis (Boston, 1879), 
59. The Memoir was written by George Ticknor Curtis. Commonwealth v. Aves, 18 
Pickering, 195-225, 

82 Ibid., 123-36. 

2 Curtis, 630-36. 
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In 1854, he procured the indictment of Theodore Parker and 
Wendell Phillips for obstructing legal process on account of 
speeches they had made on the Burns case at a public meeting, 
but subsequently quashed the indictment on a technicality.” 
The northern press denounced him savagely. The New York 
Tribune said: ‘‘He is not a Massachusetts judge — He is a slave 
catching judge, appointed to office as a reward for his profes. 
sional support given to the fugitive slave bill.’’ * 

After the first argument in the Dred Scott case, Curtis wrote 
George Ticknor confidentially: ‘‘The Court will not decide the 
question of the Missouri Compromise line —a majority of the 
judges being of the opinion that it is not necessary to do so.’’™ 
Apparently at that time he had no thought of dissenting from 
this opinion.*’ In 1854, before the Dred Scott case had come to the 
Supreme Court, Curtis had written Ticknor complaining of the 
salaries paid to the Court. ‘‘They are so poor,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that 
not one judge on the bench can live on what the Government 
pays him.’’ ** Soon after the decision was rendered in the Dred 
Scott case, Curtis resigned from the bench, at the same time 
writing ex-President Fillmore that he had done so on ac- 
count of the inadequacy of the salary.**® Obviously if he were to 
return to Boston to practice law, it was necessary to rehabili- 
tate his reputation in Massachusetts. How far that considera- 

84 Curtis op. cit., 173-74, 177-78. Parker's Trial of Theodore Parker for the Mis- 
demeanor of a Speech in Faneuil Hall (Boston, 1855) is violently partisan but there 
is no reason to doubt the correctness of his statement of Curtis’ agency in pro- 
curing the indictment. The indictment was quashed in Stowell’s case and nolle 
prossed in the others. U.S. v. Stowell, Federal Cases, 16409. 

85 Quoted in Warren, op. cit., II, 262. 

86 Curtis, op. cit., 180. 


87 After the first argument of the case, a correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
writing, April 10, 1856, reported that McLean, Curtis, and Grier would dissent from 
the majority of the Court. Quoted in Warren, op. cit., II, 284. The guesses of the 
correspondents are so wide of the mark that they are not to be taken seriously. 
Certainly Grier had no thought of dissenting. C. H. Hill wrote George Ticknor Cur- 
tis, August 25, 1878: ‘‘ Judge McLean and Judge Curtis were to dissent in a brief 
opinion to be drawn up I think by Judge MeLean.’’ Curtis, op. cit., 235. This is 
Mr. Hill’s recollection of a statement made by Judge Curtis in conversation nearly 
five years before, and the next sentence implies that he is uncertain about it. Me- 
Lean and Curtis differed so widely on the subject of jurisdiction that they could 
searcely have joined in one opinion. 

88 Curtis, op. cit., 175. 

389 Jbid., 250. 
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a tion may have influenced him in deciding to dissent from the 
i opinion that it was originally intended should be given by Judge 
_ Nelson is an interesting subject for speculation. Whether or 
| not that was the purpose, it had that effect. Within a week after 
his resignation, he received seven retainers in important cases. 
His receipts from fees during the succeeding years amounted 
to $650,000 which was much better financially than being a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court.* 

During the years that followed his retirement from the Court, 
Judge Curtis was strangely reticent in regard to the Dred Scott 
ease. As he and his brother were both involved in the case, the 
one as judge and the other as attorney, it would have been na- 
tural for them to discuss it at some time, but they seem never 
to have done so. Upon one occasion Judge Curtis did discuss 
the case quite freely with a Mr. Clement H. Hill, and when 
George Ticknor Curtis wrote the Memoir of his brother, in 1879, 
he utilized the points that Mr. Hill could recall of this conversa- 
tion five years after it took place.* 

McLean and Curtis would have been justified in refusing to 
concur in the opinion of Nelson had they been able to present 
good reasons for doing so, but this they did not do. It is not 
necessary to summarize the whole of the two opinions. They fol- 
lowed different lines. McLean denied that the jurisdiction of the 
lower court was in question and refused to discuss it. In this 
way, he avoided his record in the case of Strader v. Graham. 
Curtis claimed that the question of the jurisdiction of the lower 
court was before the Supreme Court. He did not show that the 
lower court had jurisdiction, but he did show that the plea to 
the jurisdiction was insufficient and was improperly overruled. 
Then he showed that free negroes had been regarded as citizens 
in some states and unwarrantedly concluded that, if they were 
citizens in some states, they had a right to sue as citizens in 
any state. This might be true of free negroes, whose home was 
in a state in which free negroes were regarded as citizens, who 
happened to be sojourning in another state, but it was not true 
of any other negroes and was not true of Scott. Even if Scott 
had claimed his freedom in Illinois, he could not have sued in 


40 Ibid., 264, 268, 
41 Ibid., 234. 
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the federal courts as a citizen of Illinois because Illinois did 
not recognize free negroes as citizens and Lincoln, in debate 
with Douglas, said that he would never be in favor of doing so. 

Waiving the question of jurisdiction, both opinions came to 
the same point, viz. the effect upon Scott of his return to Mis- 
souri. That was the vital point in their view of the case. McLean 
said that a proper respect for the laws of Illinois, which is inter- 
state comity, required that Missouri give effect to them. Curtis 
said that the rules of international law required that Missouri 
give effect to the laws of Illinois. The rules of international law 
applied to the states of the Union constitute inter-state comity. 
Thus both opinions, stripped of extraneous issues and superflu- 
ous verbiage, come to this: that inter-state comity required 
Missouri to recognize Scott as a free man because he might 
have claimed freedom in Illinois and Wisconsin Territory. 

For this assumption there was no foundation whatever. In 
the first place inter-state comity is dependent upon reciprocity. 
As Nelson pointed out, if a proper respect for the laws of 
Illinois required Missouri to give effect to them, then a proper 
respect for Missouri required that Illinois give effect to her 
laws and Scott would not have been free in Illinois. Not only 
did the free states not give effect to the slave laws of slave 
states, but it was notorious that many people in free states 
were assisting slaves in slave states to escape from their mas- 
ters. In the second place, no state ever gives effect to the laws of. 
other states when they are considered against public policy. 
Most of the southern states prohibited free negroes from com- 
ing to and settling within their limits. This had been the sub- 
ject of violent controversy at the time of the admission of Mis- 
souri. Ever since the Vesey plot in Charleston, in 1822, the 
South had felt that free negroes were likely to foment slave in- 
surrection and were, therefore, an element of danger. No state 
admits any person or class of persons whose presence is regard- 
ed as dangerous. This is so obvious that it would never have 
been questioned had the public mind not been warped by the 
controversy over slavery. As no chain is stronger than its weak- 
est link, the arguments of both McLean and Curtis failed because 
untenable at the vital point, and did not justify their refusal 
to concur in the opinion of Nelson. 
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Before taking up the opinion of the Chief Justice, it should 
be said that Taney was opposed to slavery. In his early life, 
he incurred great odium by defending a Methodist minister, 
indicted for inciting a slave insurrection by condemning slavery 
in a sermon.** He manumitted the slaves he inherited except 
two, who were too old to take care of themselves and these he 
supported until their death. The position that he took in the 
Dred Scott case was the result of a mistaken sense of duty 
and not of any partiality for slavery. His opinion was designat- 
ed by the Reporter as the opinion of the Court and properly so 
designated, since a majority of the Court concurred in the con- 
clusions stated although not in the reasoning upon which they 
were based.** In recent years, his opinion has been extrava- 
gantly praised,** but like the opinions of McLean and Curtis, 
it was a political opinion, and like them, it failed at the crucial 
point. 

In the first part, Taney undertook to prove that no negro 
could be a citizen. He did this in order to show that the plea 
to the jurisdiction of the lower court, that Scott was a negro, 
was sufficient and ought not to have been overruled. In order 
to maintain this thesis he took the untenable ground that citi- 
zenship was derived from the federal government. The fram- 
ers of the Constitution, in order to secure its ratification, left 
many things to the states that they might have liked to regulate. 
Among other things they expressly provided that the qualifica- 
tions for suffrage should be prescribed by the states. Inferen- 
tially, they left it to the states to determine who should be citi- 
zens, except in the matter of aliens, and there it remained until 
the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment. The question 
whether any negro could be a citizen was not properly before 
the Court, but only the question whether this particular negro 
was a citizen, and that had already been decided by the proper 
authority —the Supreme Court of his own state. Curtis, by 
way of rebuttal, showed that in some states free negroes were 

42 Tyler, op. cit., 125-31. Gruber case in Lawson, op. cit., I, 69-106. 

43 E. W. R. Ewing, Legal and Historical Status of the Dred Scott Decision (Wash- 
ington, 1909) chap. v. 


44Tbid. Also Cohn, ‘*The Dred Scott Case,’’ Am. Law Rev., XLVI, 548-57. 
Lawson, op. cit., XIII, xx. 
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regarded as citizens although, as a matter of fact, there was a 
distinet judicial opinion to that effect in only one state — the 
state of North Carolina.*® It was this part of Curtis’ opinion 
that gave it the appearance of weight. Taney undertook to 
distinguish between citizenship in a state and citizenship in the 
United States. Even if the distinction had been tenable, it was 
immaterial, since the right to sue in a federal court on the 
ground of diverse citizenship depended solely upon state citi- 
zenship. The phrase ‘‘citizen of the United States’’ was used 
in the Constitution only in prescribing the qualifications for the 
presidency and for members of Congress and was in no way 
involved in the ease. At its close, Taney himself admitted that 
the discussion was unnecessary, since it appeared from the 
record that Seott was a slave and upon that ground final judg- 
ment was rendered. As it was unnecessary, it ought not to have 
been presented. 

The second part of Taney’s opinion was an argument to 
prove that the Court had a right to discuss the merits of the 
ease after deciding that it had no jurisdiction. It is now con- 
ceded that technically Taney acted in accordance with what at 
that time was the practice of the Court.*° Nevertheless, as Taney 
knew that the opinion he was about to give would create great 
public excitement and would be popularly regarded as obiter 
dicta, he ought to have acted with more discretion. 

The third part of Taney’s opinion was a discussion of the 
merits of the case. In this part he took the ground that the 
power of Congress to govern acquired territory was derived 
from the treaty-making power rather than from the power of 
Congress to ‘‘make needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory and other property of the United States.’’ One 
view was as good as the other, and the source of the power was 
immaterial as long as the power was conceded. Taney then 
contended that the power must be exercised subject to the re- 


45 Reversed as far as voting was concerned, in 1854, by constitutional amendment. 
On negro citizenship, see Report on Citizenship, 62-66, House Docwment 326, 59 
Cong., 2 Sess., Serial 5175. Also, Gordon E. Sherman, ‘‘ Emancipation and Citizen- 
ship,’’ Yale Law Journal, XV, 263-83. 

46 Ewing, op. cit., chap. vi. E. 8. Corwin, ‘‘The Dred Seott Decision,’’ The Doc- 
trine of Judicial Review (Princeton, 1914), 133-40, 
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strictions of the Constitution, among others the prohibition to 
take ‘‘life, liberty or property without due process of law.’’ 
Taney claimed that slaves were property nationally. In support 
of this claim, he could point only to the clauses of the Constitu- 
tion postponing the prohibition of the slave trade until 1808 
and providing for the return of fugitives. Neither furnished 
any basis for the contention. The provision respecting the 
slave trade was a distinct recognition of the fact that the trade 
was objectionable and should be prohibited at the earliest possi- 
ble time. As pointed out by both McLean and Curtis, the fugi- 
tive-slave clause expressly recognized the fact that slaves were 
property by state law. ‘‘ Any person held to service in any state, 
under the laws thereof,’’ escaping into another state shall be 
delivered up. 

Property is whatever the law protects as such. All private 
property is based upon local law. As a matter of comity, every 
state recognizes whatever is property in other states, provided 
it be not objectionable in character, but every state refuses to 
recognize as property anything that is objectionable. The fugi- 
tive-slave clause of the Constitution, instead of being a general 
recognition of slaves as property, was precisely the reverse, the 
recognition of slaves as property in a particular case, viz. in the 
event of their escape to a place where they might not otherwise 
be so recognized.** The prohibition to take property without 
due process of law, applied to slaves only where they were pro- 
perty, i.e., in slave states and in the event of their escape to 
free states. Upon this point the whole of Taney’s argument 
falls to the ground. Moreover, an act of Congress, within the 
scope of its powers, would be due process of law and on this 
score, also, Taney’s argument would fail. 

It is not necessary to analyze the remaining opinions in de- 
tail. Grier coneurred with Nelson but agreed with Taney in 
believing that the Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional. 
This attempt to take both sides was apparently the only effect 


"7 - 


47 The cases cited by lawyers (Mikell, loc. cit., 177-78) to show that the federal 
government recognized slavery, relate either to fugitives or to slaves in slave states. 
The framers of the Constitution could not have intended a general guarantee of 
slave property, since they were almost unanimously opposed to it and believed it 
to be in the way of ultimate extinction. 
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of Buchanan’s letter. Wayne and Daniel concurred absolutely 
with Taney. Campbell and Catron agreed with the principal 
opinions of Taney but reached their conclusions by different 
processes of reasoning. Both assumed that slavery was national 
but did not state the grounds of their belief. Both agreed that 
Congress must protect it in the territories because otherwise 
it would create inequality among the states. Campbell claimed 
that the power of Congress over the territories was limited to 
external regulation, while Catron claimed that it was plenary 
but inconsistently denied the power of Congress to prohibit 
slavery in them.** The consensus of the majority opinions was 
that slavery was national and that Congress could not prohibit 
it in the territories but must protect it there. In this way the 
Court sustained the so-called doctrine of non-intervention. The 
only point decided by the judgment of the Court was that the 
status of a slave, leaving a slave state and subsequently return- 
ing to it, was determinable by the courts of that state. The 
case was resented, not for what it decided, but for what the 
opinions portended. 

All the territory acquired from Mexico, outside of the state 
of California, had been organized into the two territories of 
Utah and New Mexico, upon the condition that the status of 
slavery therein should be determined by the local courts sub- 
ject to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. All 
of the territory acquired from France, north of the state of 
Missouri and extending from the Missouri River to the Rocky 
Mountains, had been organized as the territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska upon the same condition. It was clear that as 
soon as a case involving the status of slavery in any of these 
territories, aggregating approximately one third of the total 
area of the United States, should reach the Supreme Court, a 
majority of the Court would say that Congress could neither 


48 Catron claimed that the Missouri Compromise was ‘‘void’’ because in conflict 
with the Louisiana Treaty, but also said that ‘‘it violates the most leading feature 
of the Constitution.’’ He was very emphatic in his opinion that the question of 
jurisdiction was not before the Court. He feared that the Court might impugn the 
jurisdiction that he had exercised for nearly twenty years in the territory west of 
Missouri. Writing to Judge Samuel Treat (May 31, 1857), he expressed the fear 
that his view of the case would not reach the public through the publication of his 
opinion in the press. Ms. 
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prohibit slavery nor authorize the people of the territory to do 
so, but must protect it. Most people believed that this decision 
had already been made. Buchanan in submitting the Lecompton 
constitution to Congress said in his message: ‘‘It has been 
solemnly adjudged by the highest judicial tribunal known to 
our laws that slavery exists in Kansas by virtue of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Kansas is therefore as much a slave 
state as Georgia or South Carolina.’’ When the President of 
the United States did not understand any better than that what 
had been done, it was not to be expected that the people would. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the effect of the Dred Scott de- 
cision. It destroyed Douglas. Upon this question the issue was 
immediately joined between Lincoln and Douglas. Douglas was 
forced to fall back upon the doctrine of unfriendly legislation 
which he had originally promulgated in 1850. This enabled 
Lincoln to reply: ‘‘Judge Douglas says that a thing may be 
lawfully driven away from a place where it has a lawful right 
to be.’? Upon this issue the South deserted Douglas and the 
Democratic party divided. The Dred Scott decision revived the 
Republican party.** The party was nearly bankrupt for the lack 
of an issue. The Kansas issue was worn out. People were tired 
of hearing of ‘‘bloody Kansas.’’ Just at the right moment, the 
Dred Scott case provided a new issue and upon this issue Lin- 
coln was nominated for the presidency and elected. The Civil 
War might not have been averted, but the only chance of avert- 
ing it lay in the election of Douglas by a united party and the 
adoption of a new compromise which could have tided over the 
crisis until a larger degree of intercommunication and a better 
understanding between the sections had rendered possible a 
peaceful solution of the problem of slavery. 

The most important recent discussion of the Dred Scott case 
is Professor Corwin’s, but unhappily, at its close, he harks back 
to the old anti-slavery ery that Taney was ‘‘guilty of a gross 
breach of trust.’’ °° It was rather a fatal error of judgment. But 
obviously, whatever measure of condemnation is meted out to 
Taney attaches in even greater degree to McLean and Curtis, 


49 Albert J. Beveridge, Life of Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (Boston, 1928), II, 
450, 453. 
50 Corwin, op. cit., 157. 
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whose dissenting opinions caused Taney to abandon the original 
decision to dispose of the case without discussing the political 
questions involved. Of the three, the most blame falls upon 
Curtis. Taney had been brought up in the tradition that slavery 
was national, and at his advanced age it was doubtless difficult 
for him to change his opinions. McLean had long been associated 
with the anti-slavery movement and was blinded by political 
ambition. Curtis had no strong prepossessions or party affilia- 
tions, and it is difficult to explain his course except on private 
grounds. Had Curtis concurred with Nelson, there would have 
been no majority opinion of the Court that slavery was national 
and that Congress must protect it in the territories. In that 
event the Dred Scott case would never have been heard of and 
the whole course of American history would have been changed. 











JOHN BACH McMASTER, HISTORIAN OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By Wiiuram T. Hurcuinson 


While in Philadelphia on December 20, 1893, Moses Coit Tyler 
confided the following to his diary: ‘‘At half past six, MeMas- 
ter called and escorted me to the club, where I met a number 
of men. Good company. The charm of such regular feeding 
reunions by a lot of male duffers who have homes of their own 
eludes me. I am greatly attracted by McMaster. He is refined, 
modest, courteous, genuine, with an air of abstractedness and 
of scholastic unworldliness. He makes no flourishes, but is very 
kind.’’* It should be remembered that this is the opinion of a 
scholar who was then occupied with The Literary History of the 
American Revolution (New York, 1897), and that McMaster 
had told his readers ten years before, that up to 1784 ‘‘no Amer- 
ican writer had yet appeared whose compositions possessed 
more than an ephemeral interest.’’ * 

In 1893, this ‘‘male duffer’’ was forty-one years of age, and 
for ten years had found the academic calm of a history pro- 
fessor’s life at the University of Pennsylvania, undisturbed 
save for the storm of criticism and of praise with which each 
of the three volumes, then published, of his A History of the 
People of the United States, from the Revolution to the Civil 
War, had been greeted. The world knew that its criticism had 
not deflected him from his original purpose,* and, if Tyler 
judged rightly, its praise had altered neither his ‘‘air of ab- 
stractedness’’ nor had it transposed him into a maker of 
‘‘flourishes.’’ His abstraction was probably due to meditation 
about the other two volumes of his history which he had 
promised to publish, and possibly, also, to the realization that, 

1J. T. Austen (ed.), Moses Coit Tyler (Garden City, 1911), 276. 

2 McMaster, A History of the Peovle of the United States, from the Revolution 


to the Civil War (New York, 1883), I, 75. Hereafter cited as McMaster, History. 
8 The Independent, LXXVI, 34; The Nation, XCVII, 241. 
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if three volumes had been necessary to cover the period from 
1783 to 1812, two more would be scarcely sufficient to portray 
the increasing complexity of American life from the latter date 
to the Civil War.* 

In 1893, John Bach McMaster appeared to his growing classes 
in American history as a short man, frailly built, whose prema- 
ture baldness even accentuated the size of his massive head.’ 
He has had no biographer, but the few short and dry sketches 
of his career agree that he was. born in Brooklyn, New York, 
on June 29, 1852. Owing to the outbreak of the Civil War, his 
banker-planter father moved north from New Orleans to New 
York City. Here the son entered the public schools and after- 
wards the College of the City of New York, where he received 
the A. B. degree in 1872. An examination in United States his- 
tory was required for admission to this institution, but, once 
successfully over that, the undergraduate seems to have been 
little worried by the problems of Clio. Charles Edward Anthon 
(1822-83), now apparently forgotten, save as a coin collector, 
was professor of history and belles-lettres. Under him, young 
McMaster undoubtedly conned Marcius Willson’s Outlines of 
History (New York, 1854) in his freshman year in ancient and 
medieval history, and for the two hours each week during the 
sophomore year, devoted to modern history.’ Although prizes 
were given each year in the form of medals or books for excel- 
lence in history and many other subjects, and although orators 
were selected at commencement time, McMaster neither won 
the one nor was honored by the other. However, he did re- 

+The title page of Vol. I (1783-89) indicates that the author originally planned 
a five-volume work; on the publication of his fifth volume (1821-30), in 1900, he 
announced a total of seven volumes; when completed, in 1913, there were eight 
volumes. As early as March 29, 1883, The Nation (XXXVI, 280) had foretold this. 

5 For portraits, see frontispiece of New York State Historical Society, 
Proceedings, 1901; Harper’s Weekly, LIII, 24; and The American Review of Re- 
views, XLVIII, 680. 

6 College of the City of New York, Catalog, 1871-72, p. 16. 

t Ibid., 1869-70, pp. 26-27; 1871-72, pp. 6, 12-13, 26-27; 1872-73, pp. 12-13, 16-17. 
Edward A. Freeman’s General Sketch of European History (3 ed., London, 1873), 
and Edith Thompson’s History of England (New York, 1872) were evidently used 
for the sophomore course before McMaster left college, but apparently not until 


after he became an upper classman. For Anthon, at one time president of the 


American Numismatic Society, see Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
1928). 
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ceive a fellowship in English at the college upon his graduation, 
in 1872, and he managed to teach grammar and earn an A. M. 
degree during the following year.* 

For some reason, unknown to the writer, McMaster now turn- 
ed to civil engineering and was granted the C. E. degree by his 
Alma Mater in 1875. He actively practiced his profession from 
1873 to 1877, and his books, Bridge and Tunnel Centres (New 
York, 1875), and High Masonry Dams (New York, 1876), possi- 
bly were responsible for his appointment as instructor in civil 
engineering at Princeton University in the latter year. Here 
he taught until 1883, still contributing to the literature of his 
field.’ In 1878, he led a field party from the university to Wyo- 
ming Territory to study geology and collect fossils.*° 

This youth who could satisfy one college with his pedagogy 
in grammar, another with his knowledge of strains and stresses, 
and scientific journals with his familiarity with dams and 
Wyoming Bad Lands, suddenly climaxed this career of versa- 
tility, in 1883, when, as a prodigy of thirty-one. he persuaded 
the hesitating D. Appleton and Company to bind more than six 
hundred pages on six years of American history in green and 
gold." The significance of this choice of colors is about the only 
thing which seems to have escaped its reviewers during that 
year. At least the freshness and worth of his effort did not 
escape the attention of the University of Pennsylvania, which 
established one of the first chairs of American history in the 
United States, especially for the author to occupy that autumn. 
Professor McMaster honored it from that time until he became 
professor emeritus in 1920. 

In the absence of direct testimony from the author, the cause 

80. C. N. Y., Catalog, 1872-73, p. 38; 1873-74, p. 43. There were 38 in his class 


on commencement day, June 27, 1872. The catalogs state that the relative ranking of 
the students'was sent to the parents each year, but his standing does not appear 
in the catalogs. 

9 Henry F. Osborn, A Memoir upon Loxolophodon and Uintatherium, two genera 
of the sub-order Dinocerata . . . accompanied by a Stratigraphical Report of the 
Bridger Beds in Washakie Basin, by John B. McMaster (Princeton, 1881) ; McMaster, 
‘*The ‘Bad Lands’ of Wyoming and their Fossil Remains,’’ American Geographical 
Society of New York, Journal, XII, 109-30. See also, p. 6 of the catalogs of Prince- 
ton University for the years 1878-82. 

10 Osborn, op. cit., 6. 

11 Am. Rev. of Revs., XLVIII, 680. 
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of this sudden transmutation from civil engineer to historian 
remains a mystery. If it were not for the written evidence of 
his proficiency in his original vocation, it might be presumed 
that lack of success turned him to a new field of endeavor. No 
previous essay into history of less ambitious scope gave the 
world warning before 1883 that a new historian of the first mag- 
nitude was about to be born. His lack of outstanding ability 
in history while an undergraduate, has already been noted. 
No reference has been found which indicates that his father was 
interested in documents as well as in dollars. To be sure, he 
traced his paternal lineage back to the eighteenth-century New 
England stock, but that proves nothing more than that he had 
a century of American family background. His mother’s maid- 
en name was Julia Bach, but it is not apparent that she was a 
descendant of Benjamin Franklin through the Bache family. 
Nevertheless, MeMaster’s ambition to be an historian was not 
the product of a mere moment’s meditation. It is said that he 
began to collect material in 1870, when he was only eighteen 
years old, and not until he had devoted thirteen years to the 
work did he give the first product of his labor to the press. If 
this is correct, his oft-alleged debt to J. R. Green and his Short 
History of the English People has, perhaps, some basis of 
truth.’* Internal evidence permits no doubt that Macaulay was 
his model for style at the beginning of his task, so much so that 
interesting parallels can be found of choice of expression and 
of arrangement of chapters in the two works.** The reasons for 

12 The Literary World (XIV, 104) states that he did not use Green as a model 
because his first volume was half written, in 1875, when Green’s history was pub- 
lished in London. For an opposite view, see Am. Rev. of Revs., XLVIII, 681, where 
it is asserted that MeMaster did not begin to write his first volume until 1879 when 
he was an instructor at Princeton. Others who note the influence of Green are: The 
Athenaeum (London), Il, 297; Atlantic Monthly, LII, 266; The Nation, XXXVI, 
279, 532; and The Dial, 1V, 95, Francis W. Shepardson believes that MeMaster was 
still inspired by Green’s purpose when he wrote his fourth volume. Ibid., XVIII, 319. 
See also, W. A. Dunning, ‘‘A Generation of American Historiography,’’ American 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1917, p. 350; but C. R. Fish finds little 
similarity to Green save in title and in the coincidence of the appearance of the two 
histories. ‘‘ Their method and their content offer nothing except contrasts.’’ ‘‘ Review 
of MeMaster’s History of the People of the United States,’’ Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, I, 31. McMaster uses two million words to cover nearly eighty years 


of history, and Green nearly five hundred thousand for over twelve hundred years. 
13 Compare T. B. Macaulay, The History of England from the Accession of James 
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his talent as an historian must be left undecided. Even though 
the influence of Macaulay and Green is admitted, an explana- 
tion of his interest in history and of his literary ability is still 
lacking. 

There seems to be no relationship between civil engineering 
and the Confederation period. Should a civil engineer enter 
the field of history, he might be expected to reflect in his writing 
his ability to summarize lengthy and intricate evidence in terse 
formulae and his skill in surveying straight lines across a 
varied landscape. Even a hasty turning of the pages of any 
volume of McMaster will show that the author was not prone 
to do either. He rarely summarizes, and his chapter construc- 
tion is often as complex and unreasonable as the American life 
which he deseribes. The influence of Macaulay upon his style 
is not so apparent after the third volume, but throughout the 
whole work the arrangement of material suggests the method 
used by that distinguished Englishman. As McMaster approach- 
es the completion of his task, his work gains in accuracy but 
loses much of its picturesqueness and interest. His style has 
aroused both harsh eriticism and fulsome praise. To some re- 
viewers it is ‘‘clear and often graphic,’’ ‘‘without . . . a single 
rhetorical flourish,’’ ‘‘sprightly and entertaining,’’ ‘‘ vigorous, 
precise, and clean,’’ ‘‘terse and straight-forward,’’ ‘‘simple and 
pungent,’’ ‘‘the chief event in the literary annals of the day.’’ * 
To others it is ‘‘often marred by infelicities of phraseology 
and hurried at times into absolute uncouthness,’’ ‘‘careless of 
form and of proportion,’’ ‘‘sometimes wearisome through dif- 
II (New York, 1856), I, 1, line, 1, with McMaster, History, I, 1, line 1 ff.; Macaulay, 
I, 320, beginning, ‘‘It would be tedious ... ,’’ with MeMaster, I, 61, line 16 ff.; 
Macaulay, I, 1, line 15, beginning, ‘‘. . . how, from the auspicious... ,’’ and p. 
262, beginning, ‘‘ under the benignant influence . . .’’ with McMaster I, 1, line 24 ff. ; 
Macaulay, I, 2, line 8, beginning, ‘‘Nor will it be less ...,’’ with McMaster 
I, 1, line 18 ff.; Macaulay I, 3, line 3, beginning, ‘‘I should very imperfectly ... ,’’ 
with McMaster, I, 1, line 4 ff. Note the similarity of chapter titles of Macaulay, I, 
chap. iii and MeMaster, I, chap. i. Note also, the very long chapters common to both 


works, MeMaster’s grow shorter as he reaches his later volumes. In his article on 


‘*The ‘Bad Lands’ of Wyoming’’ (ante note 9), McMaster reveals his familiarity 


both with Macaulay and with Herodotus. 

14 New York Times, Book Review, Aug. 31, 1913, p. 453; North American Review, 
CXCVIII, 575; W. F. Poole, The Dial, III, 270, and VI, 110; Lit. World, XIV, 105; 
©. H. Levermore, American Historical Review, VI, 373, and XIX, 366; Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History, VII, 206. 
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fuseness and .. . often confused.’’** Perhaps Professor C. R. 
Fish strikes as accurately as possible a correct balance of judg- 
ment when he writes that it ‘‘generally answers his purpose.’’ * 
Attention is called, by the same writer, to the fact that McMas- 
ter’s love of contrast between ‘‘then’’ and ‘‘now’’ lends sparkle 
to his narrative, but often at the expense of truth. In a work 
of such magnitude, examples may be found, of course, to sus- 
tain the most opposite opinions. 

There is a similar disagreement among critics on the subject 
of McMaster’s arrangement of material. To some his work is 
‘‘admirable in plan and execution,’’ ‘‘clear and comprehensive,”’ 
showing ‘‘excellent intellectual digestion,’’ — the author ‘‘select- 
ing with judgment and combining with skill.’’ Over against 
these critics are those to whom McMaster is merely ‘‘a highly 
trained compiler’’ of ‘‘disconnected studies,’’ ‘‘held together 
by a thin glue of ‘meantimes’ and name tags,’’ or by ‘‘artificial 
transitions.’’ 7 To Levermore, ‘‘it is as though the Saxon Chroni- 
cle had been written, not by monks but by journalists.’’ Pro- 
fessor Hart writes that the author produces his effect ‘‘by mass, 
by enumerations and by an accumulation of particulars.’’ This 
well-known authority, in common with many others, criticizes 
MeMaster’s work for its lack of relief, making his comment the 
more vivid by comparing it to ‘‘one of those Roman tables made 
of many bits of marble, fitted carefully together and highly 
polished: the parts adjoin each other, but they are not related. 
We look in vain for the mosaic in which characters and scenes 
stand out from the surface.’’ Fish, while admitting that the 
arrangement is the ‘‘despair of the systematic,’’ and is neither 
‘‘dramatic, dynamic, nor chronological,’’ nevertheless suggests 
that, since the topics are grouped ‘‘in the order in which they 


15 Lit. World, XVI, 299; M. V. H. R., I, 35; The Athenaeum, II, 297; The Nation, 
XCI, 100, and XCVII, 241. 

ee. v. H. &., i, 37. 

17 Lit. World, XIV, 104; North Am. Rev., CXCVIII, 574; Mellon Chamberlain, 
Andover Review, V, 610; The Outiook, XCIV, 958; The Nation, XCVII, 241; Am. 
Hist. Rev., V1, 373, and XIX, 366; M. V. H. R., I, 36; Lit. World, XVI, 299. An 
anonymous reviewer in The Outlook (LXXXIV, 794) writes as follows concerning 
MeMaster’s Vol. VI: ‘‘ But his industry in accumulation is greater than his skill in 
arrangement. He is embarrassed by the enormous amount of his material, and has 
not the courage to omit the non-essential.’’ 
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were perceived by the popular mind, the general effect is one of 
unity’’ and the result is ‘‘in reality one of the chief springs of 
of the work’s vitality.’’ Others express the same idea when they 
congratulate McMaster upon his ‘‘kaleidoscopic pictures’’ which 
depict ‘‘the panorama of a nation or a generation.’’ 

Not only have MecMaster’s style and arrangement of ma- 
terial been variously regarded by his critics, but the propor- 
tionate space given by him to the various events described, has 
not gone unnoticed. Max Farrand well voices the adverse 
group when he complains that, after reading the fifth volume, 
‘‘one retains a somewhat confused but more or less valuable 
series of impressions of the life of the people, of their ideas 
on various subjects and of the economic advancement of the 
time; but any complete picture of the whole, or any presenta- 
tion of the subject that brings out clearly the significant fea- 
tures of the period and shows the relations of things and events, 
is not to be had. It is in this particular that the most serious 
criticism of Professor McMaster’s work should be made... 
to him ‘all facts look alike.’’’*® He then instances the undue 
space given to the European and Spanish-American back- 
grounds of the Monroe Doctrine. Many other illustrations may 


be cited to support this charge of lack of perspective and un- 
justifiable emphasis upon the trivial and eccentric. In the first 
volume, 2 pages are given to Mason L. Weems, and 10 lines to 
the Ordinance of 1787.*° The third volume devotes 35 pages to 
the Burr Conspiracy, but the first gives less than that number 
to the formation of the Constitution. In the second volume of 


18 Am. Hist. Rev., XIX, 366; A. B. Hart, The Forum, XIX, 379; Lit. World, XVI, 
299, notes that ‘‘lucidity is often sacrificed to brevity.’’ M. V. H. R., I, 36; Max 
Farrand, Political Science Quarterly, XVI, 149; Am. Hist. Rev., XVI, 645, and XIX, 
363. Ibid., VI, 372, Levermore takes issue with the amount of space which MeMaster 
devotes to British diatribes against American life and letters in his fifth volume, 
307-42, 

19 Pol. Science Quart., XVI, 146-47. Fish (M. V. H. BR., I, 32) has the same 
thought in mind when he writes: ‘‘The people as described by Mr. McMaster are 
not an organism. The innumerable organizations into which their social nature 
grouped them are illustrated by their activities, but not articulated.’’ MeMaster 
tells of fire companies (op. cit., II, 538-41), but not how they were organized; of 
labor conventions (VI, 181-82), but not how they got together. 

20 And yet, McMaster considered this ordinance very important. See his address, 
‘*A Century of Struggle for the Rights of Man,’’ N. Y. State Hist. Soc., Proceedings, 
1901, p. 68; MeMaster, History, III, 112-13. 
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MeMaster’s The United States in the World War (New York, 
1918-20), 390 pages are allotted to war work at home, and 60 
to the fighting in France.”’ 

Omissions are equally noticeable. The failure to diseuss the 
Ordinance of 1787 in the first volume, has already been cited. 
In the succeeding volume there is nothing concerning the West 
and Genét’s mission, the Battle of Fallen Timbers, of Indian 
treaties and Indian policy.** Volume VI does not explain the 
break between Jackson and Calhoun and does little more than 
mention the Eaton affair and the Kitchen Cabinet. The suc- 
ceeding volume (1841-50) ignores the religious cleavage over 
slavery. In fact, McMaster writes but little about religion dur- 
ing this period, save Millerism and Mormonism. Neither the 
evils nor the supposed advantages of slavery find a place in 
the eighth volume (1850-61) and Uncle Tom’s Cabin is unmen- 
tioned.** 

What explanations may be advanced to account for, or to ex- 
cuse, these faults of omission, arrangement, and proportion? 
It is hardly just to dismiss the subject by simply declaring that 
MeMaster wrote hurriedly; that either he or his publishers 
were too anxious to get the work off the press; that he was a 
compiler rather than an historian; that he lost himself in a 
maze of detail; or that he failed to have a comprehensive grasp 
of the period of which he wrote.** At least three explanations 
may be advanced. Possibly he consciously sought the pictures- 
que and subordinated those topics which did not lend themselves 
to vivid treatment. If this is true, he may be charged with a 
lack of historical mindedness, with a verve for the literary 
rather than for the important. Some critics have stressed his 
sensitiveness and fear of the accusation that he was merely re- 
peating the work of scholars who had already covered the field. 
For this reason, it is said, he avoided a detailed consideration 
of those subjects which he believed Bancroft, Hildreth, or 
Rhodes had treated adequately.” Although each of these hypo- 


21 For reviews of Vol. II, see Am. Hist. Rev., XXVI, 555; The Outlook, CXXI, 
413; Am. Rev. of Revs., LXII, 445. 

22 McMaster (History, III, 118, 121) mentions the Battle of Fallen Timbers. 

23 Am. Hist. Rev., XVI, 646, and XIX, 364, 366. 

24 The Dial, VI, 111, XXIX, 96. 

28 M. V. H. B., I, 33, 42. 
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theses may be sustained by abundant circumstantial evidence 
drawn from his pages, a more satisfying theory lies in MeMas- 
ter’s own conception of history and in his own expressed pur- 
pose at the beginning of his task. 

The title, A History of the People of the United States, was 
deliberately chosen by McMaster and was intended to be full of 
meaning. He felt that it was possible to differentiate between 
a history of the people and a history of the United States as a 
political unity. Mellen Chamberlain and others vigorously at- 
tacked this distinction from the moment of the appearance of 
the first volume,” but whether McMaster could, or could not, 
really separate the two, is not in point for the moment. The 
important consideration here is that he believed that he could, 
and, in his first chapter, announced to his readers the way in 
which it could be done. He almost apologized for the fact that 
he would have to treat ‘‘of wars, conspiracies, and rebellions; 
of presidents, of congresses, of embassies, of treaties, of the 
ambition of political leaders in the senate-house, and of the 
rise of great parties in the nation. Yet the history of the people 
shall be the chief theme.’’ This plan he conceived, would re- 
quire him ‘‘to describe the dress, the occupations, the amuse- 
ments, the literary canons of the times; to note the changes of 
manners and morals; to trace the growth of that humane spirit 
which abolished punishment for debt, which reformed the dis- 
cipline of prisons and of jails, and which has, in our own time, 
destroyed slavery and lessened the miseries of dumb brutes. 
Nor shall it be less my aim to recount the manifold improve- 
ments which, in a thousand ways, have multiplied the conveni- 
ences of life and ministered to the happiness of our race; to 

26 Chamberlain believed that McMaster copied this distinction from Green, who 
might legitimately make it, whereas McMaster could not. ‘‘From the day when 
Englishmen first appeared on this continent in organized societies, the people and 
the state have been interchangeable terms; and everything included in one is also 
included in the other... the essential correlation of the people and the govern- 
ment of the United States — in fact, their identity — makes the history of the people, 
so far as it implies a distinction, a political and historical solecism.’’ Andover Re- 
view, V, 597-99; 601-602. On p. 606, Chamberlain observed that between 1783 and 
1797, the things which McMaster says that he will ignore were uppermost. The At- 
lantie Monthly (LII, 268), also, believed that MeMaster would come to realize the 


impossibility of such a distinction. See review by C. H. Haskins in The Dial, XIII, 
15. 
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describe the rise and progress of that long series of mechanical 
inventions and discoveries which is now the admiration of the 
world, and our just pride and boast; to tell how, under the be- 
nign influence of liberty and peace, there sprang up, in the 
course of a single century, a prosperity unparalleled in the 
annals of human affairs; how, from a state of great poverty 
and feebleness, our country grew rapidly to one of opulence 
and power; how her agriculture and her manufactures flourish- 
ed together; how, by a wise system of free education and a free 
press, knowledge was disseminated, and the arts and sciences 
advanced; how the ingenuity of her people became fruitful of 
wonders far more astonishing than any of which the alchemists 
had ever dreamed.’’ *’ 

Taking this as a gauge and attempting to visualize our his- 
tory with his standard constantly before us, it is possible to 
say much in defense of McMaster’s method of treatment. The 
importance of events will not be determined by their significance 
in our political history, but by the amount of discussion given 
to them in the vehicles of public opinion at the time.* The 
confusion of subjects uppermost in the mind of the public at 
any moment, can be, in part, illustrated by the variety of 
episodes of momentary interest to which our attention is di- 
rected on any day of our lives. An attempt to portray, in a 
single chapter, the objects to which public opinion is directed 
in any year of our history, would lead to a discussion of a mul- 
titude of topics which it would be difficult or impossible to cor- 
relate. The orthodox historian, wise after the event, looks back 
and attempts to proportion space to significance. He, therefore, 
continually subordinates the past to the present, and, although 
he can thus present a well-articulated picture of those trends 
in the time of our ancestors which are important for us and 
which proved to be important to them, it, nevertheless, remains 
a portrait and not a photograph. 

So much at least can be suggested as a brief for the defense 
of MeMaster’s arrangement, selection of material, and emphasis. 
It is not a complete justification, and the accepted standards of 


27 McMaster, History, I, 1-2. 
23M. V. H. B., I, 36. 
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history writing today are a strong argument against its valid- 
ity. Even MeMaster, apparently, discovered that something of 
his original plan must be sacrificed for the sake of clarity. He 
was young at the inception of his work,®” and seems to have 
learned later that insurmountable physical and lingual limita- 
tions prevented his mind and pen from being a camera for the 
past with the printer’s page as the negative.” For this reason, 
together with a probable respectful attention to the comment 
of his erities, his later volumes, to a limited degree, tend more 
closely to confine unit topics to unit chapters. This does not 
entirely explain away all of MeMaster’s omissions since many 
subjects may be found which, even by his standard, should prop- 
erly be included in a history of the people. But blind spots 
are natural when a writer blazes an untrodden trail. As was 
prophesied by his critics when the first volume appeared, Mc- 
Master, also, found it impossible to maintain his announced 
distinction between a history of the United States and a history 
of the people of the United States. Illustrations are not infre- 
quent where considerable space is devoted to wars, embassies, 
conspiracies, and rebellions. Even so, it is a far ery from 
Hildreth’s conception of the scope of history to that of Me- 
Master. 

MeMaster naturally reflects in his philosophy of history, the 
spirit of his own time. He grew to manhood in a generation 
which felt intensely the exhilaration of a great achievement, 
the preservation of the Union. For this reason alone, it is not 
strange that his chapters should be filled with ‘‘the highest 
national and patriotic enthusiasm.’’** Leaving for later treat- 
ment the effect of this spirit upon his outlook upon separate 

29Dunning (Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1917, p. 349) states that Me- 
Master ‘‘ burst into the historiographical firmament as a star of the first magnitude’’ 
at an age when ‘‘in these degenerate days a man is supposed to be completing his 
work for the doctorate.’’ 

80 J. Fuchs (The Forum, XLIII, 565-66) states that McMaster had written a 
‘‘veritable Kulturgeschichte . ..a true mirror is held up to the nation of its own 
past in peace and war.’’ 

31In his presidential address before the American Historical Association, in 
1915 (Am, Hist. Rev., XXI, 234), H. Morse Stephens thus characterized McMaster’s 


History, but deprecated this tendency, since he believed that such histories led to 
national intolerance and hatred. 
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events in American history, attention will be directed here to 
the historical background and atmosphere which consciously 
or unconsciously shaped his views. 

His two distinguished predecessors, whose histories of the 
United States were still read, were Bancroft and Hildreth. 
The latter had written an admirable but partisan political his- 
tory of the period covered by McMaster’s second, third, and 
fourth volumes. To Hildreth, the Federalist ideal and program 
were almost sacrosanct. Bancroft, whose spirit still moved 
mightily in the world of scholars, had traced the favors of God 
to the American people and had interpreted our past to 1789, 
somewhat as a history of a new-chosen people of Israel. The 
difference between partisanship to a party and partisanship to 
a people is one of degree rather than of kind. From one stand- 
point, MceMaster’s work marks no sharp break from that of 
Bancroft. Although he does not explicitly credit a supernatural 
power with a guardianship over our destiny, the long quota- 
tion from his work given above,” shows clearly enough that he 
considered the American people extraordinarily endowed with 
those talents which make for progress. The same excerpt re- 
veals his belief that there has been progress and that it has 
been fostered by liberty and peace, and, being a good northerner, 
he attributes the destruction of slavery to ‘‘the growth of that 
humane spirit.’’ Futhermore, an examination of the first few 
pages of his first volume shows that he had that ‘‘ Anglo-Sax- 
onitis,’? so common in the 1880’s, which traced most of our 
institutions back to the primitive but peculiarly gifted German 
people and to the keels of Hengist and Horsa.** In his own 
words, ‘‘our ancestors were indeed a highly favored people. 
They were descended from the most persevering, the most ener- 
getic, the most thrifty of races. They enjoyed the highest form 
of civilization; . . . . The consequence has been such a moral 
and social advancement as the world has never seen before.’’ “ 


32 See ante, pp. 31-32. 

83 Chamberlain (Andover Rev., V, 599) is even a more vigorous proponent of 
Anglo-Saxon virtue. He takes issue with McMaster for beginning his history with 
1783 because ‘‘the people are not only denied the period of their glory, but also the 
presentation of those circumstances which extenuate their shame.’’ In fairness, 
Chamberlain believes that MeMaster should have started his narrative with 1774. 

84 McMaster, History, I, 2. 
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In a speech delivered fifteen years later, he returned to the 
same thought: ‘‘Our national history should be presented to 
the student as the growth and development of a marvelous 
people. ... We are a people animated by the highest and 
noblest ideals of humanity, of the rights of man, and no history 
of our country is rightly taught which does not set this forth. 
Above all, it should be so taught as to destroy that baneful be- 
lief that we have degenerated from our forefathers. There is 
no land where the people are so prosperous, so happy, so in- 
telligent, so bent on doing what is just and right, as the people 
of the United States.’’ * 

In the same address, in 1898, McMaster advanced the opin- 
ion that the ‘‘federal constitution in particular is the only 
embodiment of the industrial and economic experience of the 
people. . . . It grew out of business conditions; it was a busi- 
ness necessity *. ...’’ Such a thesis had apparently been in 
the author’s mind ever since he started to write history. It was 
largely this belief in the importance of economic life and his 
attention to it that gave his first volume a revolutionary note 
which was really its excuse for being. Herein, together with 
his appreciation of the importance of our moving frontier, lies 
much of its just title to fame. He was the forerunner of Turner, 
Beard, and many others. Hildreth had appreciated the potency 
of economie factors in politics, but he had not portrayed the 
everyday life of the people from which these influences arose. 
Because of MeMaster’s inclusive view of history, he also sug- 
gests the more recent school of ‘‘new historians.’’ ** McMaster 
was the antithesis of Carlyle. The American boy ‘‘should be 

85 MeMaster, ‘‘The Social Function of United States History,’’ National Her- 
bart Society, Fourth Yearbook, 29-30. McMaster, ‘‘A Century of Struggle for the 
Rights of Man,’’ N. Y. State Hist. Soc., Proceedings, 1901, p. 79: ‘‘It is enough 
to know that the principles laid down by our forefathers have not been repudiated; 
that we have, by a steady, well ordered progress, been drawing nearer and nearer 
to the conditions of life they fondly pictured.’’ 

36 MeMaster, ‘‘The Social Function ... ,’’ Nat. Herbart Soc., Fourth Yearbook, 


28-29. It would appear that the quotation should read ‘‘only the,’’ rather than 
‘*the only.’’ 

37H. E. Barnes, The New History and the Social Studies (New York, 1925), 
340: ‘*MeMaster’s History of the People of the United States, with its continuation 
in the work of Oberholtzer, is, perhaps, the most extensive and notable product of 
narrative and descriptive history which stresses social factors.’’ 
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distinctly given to understand that the lives and deeds of the 
heroes of war do not comprise but are comprised in, the history 
of the United States.’’ ** His eight volumes have no hero. His 
lack of hero-worship and his subordination of great personali- 
ties to their environment will be treated more fully on a later 
page, but it seems necessary to mention them here in order to 
help round out MeMaster’s conception of history. He did believe 
that the Fathers had visualized an ideal of free government 
which they did not themselves realize during their lifetime, but 
which their equally worthy children have brought in these later 
days to full fruition.® 

In 1905, MeMaster thought that it was a worthwhile task for 
an historian to study the moral basis of conduct in the past. 
‘‘What has been the conduct of the people when called on to 
meet great issues, where expediency, profit, prosperity stood 
on the one hand, and some principle of public morality on the 
other hand, is therefore very properly a part of our history, 
and sheds a flood of light on the phases of life which it is the 
duty of the historian to record.’’*° Here he invites the histor- 
ian to wrestle with imponderables, those intangible motives for 
action which shade too imperceptibly from patriotism to sec- 
tionalism and from personal self-seeking to selfless effacement 
for the commonweal, to be accurately apprehended. 

Twenty-four years ago, McMaster was very optimistic about 
the practical uses of history and its study. In a discussion be- 
fore the American Historical Association, he advanced the some- 
what curious suggestion that ‘‘in the process of Americanizing 
the foreigners we must fill their minds with facts of American 
history, which they may not understand, but which they must 
take as so much medicine.’’** This conception McMaster had 
held as early as 1896. He also said, in that year, that history 


88 McMaster, ‘‘The Social Function ... ,’’ Nat. Herbart Soc., Fourth Yearbook, 
29. 

39 See ante, note 35. 

40 McMaster, ‘‘Old Standards of Public Morals,’’ Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Re- 
port, 1905, I, 58. 

41 Am. Hist. Rev., X, 497: ‘*Some of the speakers radically disagreed with Pro- 
fessor MeMaster, declaring that a mere accumulation of facts is of little moment.’’ 

42 Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1896, I, 263. 
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should so be presented to young students that they would not 
merely derive information but ‘‘certain fundamental principles 
which will be of benefit to them and enable them to understand 
very much better the problems they will have to deal with in 
later times.’’** Colonial history, before 1688, might be dis- 
counted save for a brief summary, and, from 1776 to the Civil 
War, much of the story could be constructed about the triple 
thread of expansion west from the areas centering around Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, taking particular care to 
show that, by 1860, two nations faced one another across a fairly 
distinet geographical boundary.** Therefore, at least from the 
teacher’s standpoint, McMaster was a pragmatist who believed 
that facts for their own sake would be of value to the incoming 
foreigner, but that information should be subordinate to ‘‘fun- 
damental’’ principles when presenting the past of the United 
States to the youth of America. His somewhat cavalier atti- 
tude toward the value of colonial history, may help to explain 
why he began his history with 1783; on the other hand, Ban- 
croft’s lengthy study in that field may also have contributed 
to his decision to begin at the close of the Revolution. 

Since McMaster intended to picture the life of the people, 
it was necessary for him, at the outset of his labors, to decide 
upon those sources of information which would best furnish 
him with the material which he sought. The accomplishment 
of his purpose led him to an almost unworked field, the con- 
temporary newspaper, magazine, and pamphlet literature, both 
poetry and prose. Much reliance was also placed upon the 
annals of Congress, the census, and the accounts of travelers. 
However, it was his peculiar dependence upon the press which 
occasioned so much comment by his crities in the decade of the 
1880’s.*° Professor Dunning somewhat wearily noted that while 
von Holst was imposing upon the writer of American history 
for all future time the necessity of searching the Congressional 
Record, McMaster ‘‘added the even more burdensome duty of 

43 [bid., 260. 

44 Ibid., 260-62; McMaster, History, V, 227-29. 


45 The over-emphasis upon newspaper sources has been noted by almost eve 
P Pp “ 


reviewer. For examples, see Am. Rev. of Revs., XLI, 766; The Nation, LXXXIII, 
483. 
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going through all the newspapers of the day.’’ ** Reliance upon 
this type of source material might easily lead the author into 
the following errors: 1. Estimating public opinion throughout 
the country by a too exclusive dependence upon the papers of 
one section or upon a few selected newspapers from different 
sections. 2. Inaccuracies arising from negligence in checking 
from other sources the statements made by careless report- 
ers.” 3. Reflecting the partisan bias which usually colors the 
pages of the press. 4. Too much emphasis upon the unusual, 
which normally is given the largest space in the daily news.* 
5. Difficulty in determining whether the views of the paper 
represent the voice of the people (or of what number of them) 
or merely the opinion of the editor.*® 6. Forgetting that the 
reading public was very small and that, at the best, the views 
of the newspaper probably reflect the judgment of a limited 
class.’ 7. Tendency to quote or to paraphrase long passages 
from the press without summarizing, or without showing ‘‘the 
subtler relations of the superficial event to the underlying 
forees.’’*' 8. Proneness to leave the reader in doubt as to 
whether it is the author or a newspaper speaking.” 9. Monot- 
ony in presentation induced by the temptation to use the con- 
trast method constantly, that is, a weary repetition of antag- 
onistic views upon a given subject from different newspapers.” 
10. Making the arrangement of the narrative, like that of a 


46 Dunning, ‘‘A Generation of American Historiography,’’ Am. Hist. Assoc., 
Annual Report, 1917, pp. 350, 352. 

47 Atlantic Monthly, LII, 270-71. 

48 McMaster, ‘‘The Social Function ... ,’’ Nat. Herbart Soc., Fourth Yearbook, 
26. It is curious that here MeMaster aceused colonial historians of raising the pic- 
turesque incidents in the lives of discoverers and explorers ‘‘to the dignity of na- 
tional history, and because they are picturesque, have been given undue importance 
to the exclusion of what is really essential.’’ Haskins (The Dial, XIII, 15) believed 
that picturesqueness was probably McMaster’s gauge. 

«© The Nation, XCI, 100. 

50 Note that the descriptions of the life of the people in his History, I, are almost 
entirely confined to the upper classes. 

51.Am. Hist. Rev., XIX, 366; The Nation, LXXXIII, 483; and XCVII, 241. 
For an estimate contradictory to that contained in the foregoing references, see 
J. F. Rhodes, The Magazine of Western History, II, 464-65. 

52 Lit. World, XVI, 299. The same criticism has been advanced against his The 
United States in the World War. See Am. Hist. Rev., XXIV, 497. 

58 The Nation, XCVII, 241. 
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newspaper, an accumulation of unrelated topics on a single page 
or on a few pages.™ 

The effect of the use of the press upon McMaster’s style and 
arrangement of material is often all too apparent. It is some- 
times difficult to tell when McMaster stops talking and when 
the newspaper begins.** He has generally employed northern 
and western papers to the exclusion of the smaller number in 
the South, and this may account for his lack of due attention to 
life in the South, and to the southern point of view.” In this 
particular, however, it should be noted that in his earlier 
volumes McMaster gives more space to the South than any of 
his predecessors had done. It is more difficult to be certain that 
MeMaster’s inaccuracies were due to his reliance upon the 
newspaper. Professor Fish states that he takes only facts from 
them, such as prices and officially printed legal documents, and 
has relied upon them solely, without further check, only when 
their material is unique.’ Once again, the justification for the 
author’s preponderant use of the press, may best be found in 
the title of his book. It is possibly a defensible proposition that 
the papers which the people support are usually a proper index 
of their civilization. He may have believed that when the public 
are moved by whatever cause, as shown by the press, their 
movement becomes an historic fact which the historian must 

54 Note the sequence of miscellaneous topics and rapid transitions in McMaster, 
History, I, chap. i. In Vol. IV, the War of 1812 is abruptly dismissed, without sum- 
mary, with an artificial transition sentence which reminds one of a classic his- 
torian. The History covers, approximately, eighty years, and its division into eight 
volumes, each portraying the life of a decade, also has a classic flavor. Chapter 
titles meant nothing to MeMaster. Of the many examples, note ‘‘ The Great Debate’’ 
(Vol. VIIT), where Kossuth receives as much space as Lincoln and Douglas. 

55 Ibid., 475. Here a single paragraph on North Carolina, in 1860, contains a 
single sentence taken from each of seven journals. In this reference, it is difficult 
to determine whether D. D. Field or another man is speaking. (Ibid., 267-68.) 

5° Ibid., I, chap i, ‘‘A General Description of the Country in 1784.’’ Only 3 of 
the 102 pages are on the South. Of the 88 pages in a similar survey (II, chap. vii), 
“1 are on the South. Likewise, in ‘‘Town and Country Life in 1800’’ (II, chap. 
xii), no place is allotted to the South. ‘‘ Economic State of the People’’ (III, chap. 
xxii) devotes 14 pages to slavery, but chiefly to the northern negro. Of the 105 
pages on ‘‘State of the Country from 1825 to 1829’’ (Vol. V), less than 10 pages 
deal with the South and these are mainly concerned with the Negro Seaman Act of 


South Carolina and with a Charleston negro plot. 
57M. V. H. R., I, 36. 
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recount in photographic fashion. Such an approach to the past 
is bound to lead to an over-emphasis of the unimportant, but 
McMaster would probably answer, as has been indicated in a 
preceding paragraph, that he was primarily interested in that 
which was uppermost in the public mind, in appreciating the 
‘‘ereat pulsations of the mass,’’ and only secondarily in meti- 
culously reducing the space devoted to a movement to its relative 
importance in the history of a decade.” 

Even though the wisdom of this conception of history be 
granted, the failure of McMaster to use local histories and 
special studies on separate subjects, can be excused only by 
pleading the technique of history writing forty years ago. A 
comparison between the treatment by McMaster and by Chan- 
ning of the same topic, strikingly illustrates the difference in 
quantity and kind of materials used and quoted by these two 
historians.“ Even the later volumes of McMaster, which ap- 
peared after the beginning of the present century, show only a 
slightly increased tendency to yield to the demand for lengthier 
footnotes. 

The many inaccuracies which especially mar the first volumes 
of MeMaster’s History have been frequently noted. These are 
usually due to misstatements of fact, sweeping generalizations, 
exaggeration, or careless use of words and figures. It has been 
suggested that when McMaster dropped Macaulay as a model, 
he fortunately abandoned, also, the tendency of that literary 
historian to affirm the untrue. Increasing maturity, constant 
reminders by the reviewers, and the ceaseless stream of mono- 
graphs on details of the field in which he was working (even 
though not acknowledged in the footnotes), must also have in- 
creased his attention to the truth. 

An hour of instructive, if somewhat vicious, diversion can be 

58 The Independent, LXVIII, 928-29. 

59M. V. H. R., I, 35; North Am. Rev., CXCVIII, 575. 

60 McMaster has been charged with not giving credit to those who have made 
special studies. The Nation (XCVII, 241) complains that he uses manuscripts 
‘thaltingly and unskilfully.’’ See also, Am. Hist. Rev., XVI, 647. 

61 Compare McMaster (History, V, chap. xlix, 343-72) ‘‘The Common School in 
the First Half Century,’’ with Edward Channing, A History of the United States 


(New York, 1921), V, chap. viii, 242-74, ‘‘Education.’? The former refers to 17 
and the latter to 102 sources. 
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spent in checking MeMaster’s statements in the first chapter of 
his first volume. His strictures upon the state of art and litera- 
ture in 1784,°* and his depreciation of the state of education in 
the South at the same period are exaggerations which have 
usually caught the eye of his critics. But in the same chapter, 
he affirms that the Treaty of 1783 accurately defined the bound- 
aries of the United States; that ‘‘fifty miles back from the 
waters of the Atlantic the country was an unbroken jungle’’; 
that ‘*St. Louis . . . was unknown to nine-tenths of the Amer- 
icans’’; that of ‘‘the fifty millions of human beings [in 1880] 

. not five millions have ever in their lives looked upon an 
Indian’’;® that members of the House of Commons received 
six shillings a day; that the Green Mountains were in New 
Hampshire; and that people living in 1784 had witnessed the 
destruction of Schenectady in 1690. In the second volume, when 
introducing Aaron Burr, he states that, save for Hamilton, no 
one had, at so early an age, risen to as high a place. In the 


62On art, see McMaster, History, I, 80: ‘‘There did not then exist in the 
country a single piece of architecture which, when tried even by the standards of 
that day, can be called respectable. Not a church, not a public building, not a hall 
has been preserved to us that is not a deformity. ...’’ Also p. 82: ‘‘Nay, more: 
in our own time, when the ‘Greek Slave’ one of the few works of art of which our 
country has reason to be proud.... ’’ Of this last, Fish (M. V. H. R., I, 34) 
says, this is ‘‘an appreciation rather to be attributed to 1880, the period of beer- 
bottle architecture preceeding the Pullman car-era, than to Mr. MeMaster.’’ 

On literature, see McMaster, History, I, 75-76; V, 268, 294-97. In this latter 
reference, he devotes several pages to Benjamin Franklin as a writer. Chamberlain 
(Andover Rev., V, 607) writes: ‘‘No reasonable exception can be taken to Mr. Me- 
Master’s low estimate of colonial imaginative literature.’’ But McMaster, in Vol. I, 
does not confine his generalization to ‘‘imaginative’’ literature. 

63 McMaster, History, I, 26-27. For an answer to his low estimate of education 
in South Carolina, see Colyer Meriwether, History of Higher Education in South 
Carolina (Washington, 1889). 

64 McMaster, History, I, 3. Note also, his misstatement on the same page that, 
of the thirteen states, seven had well-defined boundaries. Contrast ibid., III, 546, 
description of Thomas Pinckney’s appointment as a major general with C. C. 
Pinckney, ‘‘A Question of Fact: Thomas Pinckney vs. J. B. McMaster,’’ Southern 
Historical Association, Publications, I, 253-58. 

65 MeMaster, History, I, 4-5. 

°6 Ibid., 543. Members of the House of Commons were not paid until the twentieth 
century. 

67 Ibid., 4-5. 


68 Ibid., II, 48. He forgets King, Monroe, Madison, E. Randolph, and Chas. 
Pinckney. 
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same volume he makes the curious error of saying that the Presi- 
dent and the Vice-President in one administration could not be 
from the same state.*® He also largely nullifies the value of his 
account of the Yazoo land frauds by confusing the sales of 1789 
and 1795.*° In volume three, he exaggerates the evils of the 
administration of Winthrop Sargent as Governor of Mississippi 
Territory; calls the Memoirs of General Wilkinson ‘‘as false as 
any yet written by man’’; and dismisses his account of the Pick- 
ering impeachment by writing, ‘‘No act so arbitrary, so illegal, 
so infamous had yet been done by the Senate of the United 
States.’’ ™ 

It is probably inevitable that an author should contradict 
himself occasionally in a work of over four thousand pages. 
In his first volume, McMaster quotes Sydney Smith’s criticism 
of America in the Edinburgh Review and says that his ‘‘taunts 
were none the less galling because they were true.’’ * In volume 
five he declares that British criticisms of the United States were 
of ‘‘little value’’ but, despite this statement, he gives two pages 
to this same Sydney Smith and a total of thirty-five to the same 
subject.” One reviewer calls attention to the fact that McMas- 
ter’s inaccuracies have invariably been in connection with his 
‘‘subsidiary, not with salient conclusions.’’** His comments 
upon art, literature, and education in 1784, would make it neces- 
sary at least to qualify this generous criticism. 

It is strange that there should be such a wide difference of 
opinion among critics concerning the question of McMaster’s 
impartiality. To the large majority he is the ‘‘most impersonal 
of historians,’’ who avoids interpretations, summaries, and 
generalizations, and merely presents both sides of a question 
so that the reader may judge for himself.” Some who hold this 
view, criticize him for not giving that opinion on events which 

69 Ibid., 86. See the Constitution, Art. 2, Sec. 1, as amended by Amendment 12. 

70 See C. H. Haskins, ‘‘ The Yazoo Land Company,’’ Am. Hist. Assoc., Papers, V, 
412. 

71 McMaster, History, III, 129-30, 88, and 173. 

72 Ibid., I, 82. 

73 Ibid., V, 307-42, 317-19, and 328 ff. are devoted to Sydney Smith. 

74 The Independent, LXXVI, 34. 


75 Andover Rev., V, 595; The Forum, XIX, 376; The Dial, VI, 110; North Am. 
Rev., CXOVIITI, 575; M. V. H. B., I, 32. 
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the reader has the right to expect. Rhodes and Haskins alone, 
of the reviews which have been consulted, give illustrations at 
variance with the prevalent opinion. The former, in his review 
of the second volume, alludes to MeMaster’s Federalist bias in 
his consideration of the eight years of Washington’s presidency ; 
while Haskins, in his article upon the third volume, character- 
izes him as an ‘‘avowed protectionist.’’"* No mention of Me- 
Master’s political affiliation can be found in any volume of 
Who’s Who in America. His antecedents and his environment 
probably explain his adverse attitude toward slavery which he 
frankly confesses at the opening of his first volume.” 

Qualifications upon MeMaster’s reputation for lack of preju- 
dice may also be discovered by reading some of his opinions 
about the men whom he was grudgingly forced to consider. He 
always subordinates personalities to events, usually seeking to 
avoid any lengthy character drawing. Even in dealing with the 
Federalist period and with the decade of the 1820’s, when the 
interplay of personalities was especially important, McMaster 
generally makes the principal actors little more than mere 
names.”* But some significant exceptions to this practice are 
worth noting.” Complaint has often been made that he damns 
Washington with too faint praise, and that he is also pointedly 
unfair to Jefferson and Monroe. On the other hand it is possi- 

76 Mag. West. Hist., I1, 465 ff: ‘‘The fault that he is not positive in his opinions 
nor free from ambiguity in their expression cannot be found with Mr. McMaster; 
and while, in the main, one cannot go far wrong in adopting his ideas, it is fairly 
open to question whether in some instances his language is not more decided than 
the occasion warrants.’’ The Dial, XIII, 14-15. For examples of his forthrightness, 
see MeMaster, History, II, 36, 175, 308-10, 389, 397, 450, 516; III, 495. 

77 See also, ibid., II, 15, 18, 356-57. For reviews which emphasize his impartial- 
ity, see The Nation, LXXXIII, 484, XCI, 100; Am. Hist. Rev., XIX, 366. 

78 Pol. Sci. Quart., XVI, 148; The Dial, XIII, 14; The Nation, LXXXIII, 483, 


XCI, 100, XCVII, 241; Lit. World, XVI, 300; Am. Hist. Rev., I, 172, VI, 374, XIX, 
366. 

7° Characterization of William Pitt, McMaster, History, I, 239-40; of Franklin, 
I, 421-22; of Aaron Burr, II, 48-49; of Anthony Wayne, II, 71-72; of Elbridge 
Gerry, II, 409. 

80 Rhodes (Mag. West. Hist., II, 472-73) calls MeMaster’s characterization of 
Washington (History, II, 212, 452-53) untrue, ‘‘unworthy and ecynical.’’ MeMas- 
ter (II, 51) writes that Jefferson was ‘‘saturated with democracy in its rankest 
form, and he remained to the last day of his life a servile worshipper of the people.’’ 
(II, 419) ‘*That Jefferson ever wrote such folly is of itself enough to deprive him 
of every possible claim to statesmanship.’’ Concerning the Mrs. Reynolds’ affair, 
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ble to find excellent brief vignettes of the men of the period.” 
Levermore, in his review of the eighth volume, notes that Me- 
Master more nearly recreates Douglas than any other writer, 
but, as a rule, ‘‘the moving show passes like a screen carrying 
only painted figures.’’ Fish believes that McMaster has inten- 
tionally done this. He assumes an understanding of great men 
so as to avoid a repetition of the work done by others. ‘‘The 
lesser men whom he discusses, he puts before the reader through 
the medium of their acts,’’ and lets the reader infer their per- 
sonalities.** The press is also impersonal to him and he rarely, 
if ever, mentions an editor, even though such journalists as 
Freneau, Duane, Green, Ritchie, Blair, and Greeley were figures 
of no little importance.** 

The eight-volume History of the People of the United States 
is the only work of the author which has been treated in this 
study. In 1927, he made liaison with the work of E. P. Oberholt- 
zer by publishing A History of the People of the United States 
during the Administration of Lincoln (New York, 1927). Al- 
though he devotes so little space to personalities in his general 
history, he has paid his respects to the home of his father’s an- 
cestors and to the state of his adoption by biographies of Daniel 
Webster, Benjamin Franklin, and Stephen Girard, and by a 
volume (with F. D. Stone) entitled Pennsylvania and the Fed- 
eral Constitution, 1787-1788 (Lancaster, 1888).** While the first 
two of these are judged to be ‘‘popular’’ biographies which add 
little that was unknown in the lives of Webster and Franklin, 
the Girard volume delves into an unworked field. Nevertheless, 


McMaster states (II, 336) that Monroe ‘‘began to play a part that would have 
been shameful in a pimp.’’ 

81 Jbid., I, 150-54, on Thomas Paine; 178-80, on Samuel Adams; 188-89, on 
Governeur Morris; II, 277-80, on Fisher Ames; 206-207, on Peter Poreupine. 

82 Am. Hist. Rev., XIX, 366. But Fish (M. V. H. R., I, 43) states that Me- 
Master tells little about Douglas, the man. See also, p. 33. 

83 The Nation, LXXXIII, 483. 

84 McMaster, Daniel Webster (New York, 1902), reviewed by William MacDonald, 
Am. Hist. Rev., VIII, 782 ff. McMaster, Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters 
(Boston, 1887). For the irony of this, see the statement quoted in the first para- 
graph of this study. McMaster, The Life and Times of Stephen Girard, Mariner and 
Merchant (Philadelphia, 1918). An unfavorable review by K. C. Babcock is in 
Am. Hist. Rev., XIV, 706-707. Favorable reviews may be found in N. Y. Times, 
Book Review, June 2, 1918, p. 256; ibid., Nov. 24, 1918, p. 1; Am. Rev. of Revs., 
Vol. LVITTI, p. 660. 
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it is said to represent McMaster at his worst.*® The author’s 
constant optimistic point of view of the progress which the peo- 
ple of the United States have made in morality and democracy 
is further elaborated in The Acquisition of Political, Social and 
Industrial Rights of Man in America (Cleveland, 1903); With 
the Fathers: Studies m the History of the United States (New 
York, 1896) ; ‘‘Old Standards of Public Morals’’; ‘‘The Social 
Function of United States History’’; ‘‘A Century of Struggle 
for the Rights of Man’’; ** and a volume (with John Fiske) in 
A History of All Nations, entitled Modern Development of the 
New World (Philadelphia, 1905). MeMaster’s interest in the 
West which, perhaps, began with his paper on ‘‘The Bad Lands 
of Wyoming,’’ has also been illustrated by his editorship of a 
ten-volume collection, Trail Makers (New York, 1904) ; a subse- 
quent three-volume edition of the journals of Lewis and 
Clark; *’ and articles entitled ‘‘The Struggle for the West’’® 
and ‘‘The Delivery of Louisiana to the United States.’’*® He 
has, like so many of his fellow historians, written several text- 
books for secondary-school use.* Three chapters (ix, xi, and 
xii, Vol. VII) in the Cambridge Modern History are from his 
pen; and he was the first American historian to attempt a his- 
tory of The United States in the World War (New York, 1918- 
20).°** This latter work is an application of McMaster’s charac- 
teristic methods to contemporary history, with a noticeable sub- 
ordination of military history to a consideration of war-work 
at home. If there are any threads which run through all of these 
varied subjects, they are the themes of the growth of the peo- 

85 Am. Hist. Rev., XIV, 706-707. 

86 See ante, notes 40 and 35. 

87 History of the Expedition under the Command of Captains Lewis and Clark 

. with an Account of the Louisiana Purchase by J. B. McMaster (New York, 
1922), 

88 Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, XLIX, 758-71. This article incorporates the 
Mareus Whitman legend. 

89 The Independent, LV, 2987-92. 

90 McMaster, A School History of the United States. There is no date on the 
original edition but a revised edition was published in New York in 1924. 

*1 Reviews of Vol. I may be found in Am. Hist. Rev., XXIV, 496-98; The Out- 
look, CXXI, 413. For reviews of Vol. II, see Am. Hist. Rev., XXVI, 555 ff.; N. 


Y. Times, Book Review, Aug. 29, 1920, p. 22; The Outlook, CXXVI, 202; Am. Rev. 
of Revs., LXII, 445. 
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ple geographically and morally, and of democracy in action in 
critical times. Daniel Webster, with many qualifications, typi- 
fies a love of the Union and nationality; Benjamin Franklin 
epitomizes the genius of democracy, particularly in literature; 
and Stephen Girard, the busy life of America in the marketplace 
and on the sea.” 

In spite of MeMaster’s inaccuracies and emphasis upon the 
unusual, his unsystematic arrangement of material, his sub- 
ordination of men and polities, and his tendency to place so 
much reliance upon the newspaper, he has generally been con- 
ceded a very definite and important place in American histori- 
ography. In 1902, H. Morse Stephens found no occasion to 
mention his name in an article treating over fifteen living Amer- 
ican historians, and had no word of praise for him in an address 
made thirteen years later.** On the other hand, many fellow 
scholars saw fit to regard the completion of McMaster’s eighth 
volume as an event of some significance, and on November 22, 
1913, he was honored with an enthusiastic testimonial dinner in 
Philadelphia. It is said that MeMaster’s first volume won its 
way to the press because the manuscript pleased Mr. Appleton’s 
children.” In 1913, Former President Roosevelt wrote the au- 
thor that volume eight was to form a part of the indispensable 
impedimenta on his South American trip.** But MeMaster’s 
ability to entertain does not make him an historian. Significant- 
ly enough, there is no agreement among critics as to just why 
his place is secure among those who have contributed most to 
American historiography. The following are the usual services 
credited to him by his reviewers. 

He was the first American historian who humanized our his- 
tory, made it vital, and brought it down to earth. The Atlantic 

92H. V. Ames and McMaster edited The X. Y. Z. Letters (Philadelphia, 1899). 
MeMaster is also the author of chap. x, ‘‘The Political Organization of the United 
States,’’ in The United States of America (New York, 1894). 

93**Some Living American Historians,’’ The World’s Work, IV, 2316-27. See 
also, Am. Hist. Rev., XXI, 225-36. 

94 The Dial, LV, 513. 

95 Am. Rev. of Revs., XLVIII, 680. 

96 The Dial, XVIII, 319; LV, 513. In the first reference, Shepardson states that 


Roosevelt loaned MeMaster graphic aids for the ship duels of the War of 1812 for 
use in his fourth volume. 
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Monthly, in 1883, declared that ‘‘the rise of this school of history 
is a distinet witness to the new reading of humanity which the 
present century has known. The growth of democratic ideas 
has given dignity to the study of the individual.’’ Thirty-four 
years later, Dunning echoed the same thought when he called 
attention to the importance of McMaster’s emphasis upon ‘‘the 
achievements of average men, dominated for the most part by 
commonplace motives, doing ordinary everyday duties, with 
merely primitive instruments.’’ It is the background of Roose- 
velt’s Winning of the West. Fish explains McMaster’s talent 
in this particular on the ground that he was the ‘‘first Histor- 
ian with an adaptation special to American history. ... In 
the unconsciousness of its own development; in its objectivity ; 
in its provincialism; in its disregard of leadership, his narrative 
resembles the people whom it describes.’’ * 

With McMaster, the story of the West became an integral 
part of our national history. He was the first to treat at length 
of the migration of population and of its connection with the 
problems of transportation, labor, and internal improvements.”* 

MeMaster was a pioneer in stressing the importance of eco- 
nomic and social factors in our history. He believed that all 
aspects of a people’s life should be treated by the historian. 
Religion in its popular manifestations, education, amusements, 
labor problems, and humanitarian movements received more 
attention from him than from any of his predecessors. The sub- 
jects treated in his chapters are often good reminders of the 
beginning of tendencies that have since become general. To 
Paxson, his erstwhile student, McMaster is the father of the 
economic school of historical writing in this country. In his 
opinion, he should be credited with transforming the old ethical 
canons which would interpret the ante-bellum period in terms 

97 Am, Rev. of Revs., XLVIII, 681; The Nation, XXXVI, 279; Atlantic Monthly, 
LII, 267; Dunning, ‘‘A Generation ...,’’ Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1917, 
pp. 351-52; M. V. H. R., I, 35. F. L. Paxson (The Quarterly Review, London 
CCXXITI, 160) states that, in 1883, when men were only beginning to speak and 
think of the United States as a nation, McMaster foresaw the drift of American 
thought and wrote the first great history that traveled with it. Paxson thinks this 


is his ‘‘ greatest title to fame.’’ 
8M. V. H. R., I, 33, 37 ff.; Am. Rev. of Revs., XXXIV, 755; The Forum, XIX, 
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of slavery into economic ones of which slavery was ‘‘but a symp- 
tom rather than the great first cause.’’*® An antidote for this 
extreme praise will be found in Haskins’ article of thirty-seven 
years ago, where it is charged that, although McMaster does 
stress social and economic factors, he neglects the duty, neces- 
sary to their proper understanding, of fitting them to the ‘‘bony 
framework of institutions.’’ Shepardson, also, criticizes Me- 
Master for not showing the relationship between the special 
movements which he describes and the broad, general stream 
of American history.*” 

By making the scope of history more comprehensive and by 
broadening the legitimate sources which a historian must con- 
sult, he hastened the monographic age of American history. 
Curiously enough, while McMaster’s own estimation of the value 
of special studies in a very limited field was a low one, his own 
history has often been described as a series of monographs 
loosely held together. According to Hart, McMaster’s chief ser- 
vice has been ‘‘not so much to traverse the conclusions of for- 
mer writers, as to add a new kind of material on a neglected 
series of topies.’’ ** 

Nor should McMaster be forgotten as a great teacher. Pro- 
fessors E. P. Cheyney, C. H. Van Tyne, F. L. Paxson, W. T. 
Root, W. R. Shepherd, A. C. Myers, E. P. Oberholtzer, W. E. 
Lingelbach, E. 8S. Corwin, and E. C. Barker studied under him. 
It would be difficult to prove that it is solely the influence of 
their teacher that colors the writings of this younger generation, 


but Paxson, at least, has paid full tribute to his master in an 

99 The Nation, XCI, 101; Barnes, op. cit., 340; Quarterly Review, CCXXIII, 170, 
181. 

100 The Dial, XIII, 15; XVIII, 320. 

101 Dunning, ‘‘A Generation...,’’ Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1917, 
pp. 352-53; The Nation, LXXXIII, 484. 

102 ‘* Professor McMaster in a few luminous remarks called attention to the fact 
that real history in which events are brought out in their significant aspects cannot 
be written by following with precision any number of parallel lines. While such 
special treatments may be of much value, the investigator must remember that even 
in his choice of facts, as well as in their interpretation, much more must be con- 
sidered than the changes taking place in one phase of human activities.’’ Am. Hist. 


Rev., X, 505. Professor Hart referred to MeMaster’s fourth volume. The Forum, 
XIX, 376. 
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article in the Quarterly Review, and Barnes designates Ober- 
holtzer as the continuator of his distinguished chief.’ 

It is idle to attempt to fix the comparative rank of McMaster 
among American historians. A basis of judgment cannot be de- 
vised which will receive universal acceptance. To some, he be- 
longs in the same group with Bancroft, Parkman, Rhodes, and 
Henry Adams, an historian whose volumes are ‘‘the standard 
work in their field,’’ and who has made to general United States 
history ‘‘the most notable original contribution his generation 
has seen.’’ *°** To others, he is a compiler more than an historian, 
who is ‘‘not to be compared with Henry Adams,’’ who ‘‘has not 
the breadth, certainty, and sweep of Channing,’’ and who ‘‘lacks 
the poise and personal element of Rhodes.’’*” It is perhaps 
enough to know that, in an age of changing standards of history 
writing, the new school, as well as the old, pays its homage to 
MeMaster’s work.’*” Almost half a century ago, McMaster suffi- 
ciently embodied the modern spirit of historical scholarship 
to write a volume which is still seriously read. The permanence 
of this work is the best evidence of an achievement which has 
been equalled by very few historians in the United States. 


103 H. E. Barnes (ed.), The History and Prospects of the Social Sciences (New 
York, 1925), 48. 

104 The Independent, LXXVI, 34; The Literary Digest, XL, 934; N. Y. Times, 
Book Review, Aug. 31, 1913, p. 453; Mag. of Western Hist., 11, 477; Lit. Digest, 
XXXIII, 728. 

105 The Nation, XCVII, 241; Am. Hist. Rev., XXI, 225-36. 

106 Barnes, Hist. and Prospects ..., 48, and New Hist... , 340. 











THE CURRENCY QUESTION ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


By JoserH ELuison 


The currency question on the Pacific Coast during the Civil 
War period is an interesting phase of the history of that region. 
It clearly illustrates the unity and uniqueness of the interests of 
the states and territories of that section.’ 

It is well known that at the outbreak of the Civil War the fi- 
nancial situation of the government of the United States was 
very gloomy. The heavy war expenditures strained the already- 
empty treasury. The debts mounted and credit was at a very 
low point; money could be borrowed only at high rates of inter- 
est. Soon the banks and the government itself suspended specie 
payment. To finance the war the government was compelled to 
resort to drastic measures: to increase taxation; to issue bonds 
at high rates of interest; to issue paper money.’ 

By the Act of February 25, 1862 and by successive acts, the 
government put into circulation about a half billion dollars of 
paper money called greenbacks. The notes were fiat money, 
no specific gold reserve was set aside, nor was any date for their 
redemption announced. It was therefore to be expected that 
the value of these notes would depend greatly on the confidence 
of the people in the government of the United States, hence their 
value would fluctuate with the fortunes of the war. To insure 
their negotiability, and to prevent depreciation, Congress de- 
clared these notes legal tender ‘‘in payment of all taxes, inter- 
nal duties, excises, debts and demands of every kind due to the 
United States, except duties on imports, and of all claims and 


1 The writers of the many bulky histories of the Pacific Coast states seem to have 
overlooked this interesting and important subject. After a careful search the writer 
has been able to find only two discussions of the subject: namely, Bernard Moses, 
‘*The Legal-Tender Notes in California,’’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, VII, 
1-25; and J. H. Gilbert, Trade and Currency in Early Oregon (New York, 1907). 

2A. B. Hepburn, A History of Coinage and Currency in the United States, (New 
York, 1903), 179. 
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demands against the United States. . . . and shall also be law- 
ful money and legal tender in payment of all debts, public and 
private within the United States, except duties on imports and 
interests as aforesaid.’ * 

There was much opposition in the eastern states to the notes 
on the grounds of constitutionality and expediency. It was ar- 
gued that since the Constitution of the United States specifically 
forbids the states to make any other currency but gold and silver 
a legal tender, it is unconstitutional for the federal government 
to adopt an unjust measure which is forbidden the states. But 
the necessity and the critical position of the federal government 
silenced opposition.* All transactions in the eastern states dur- 
ing the Civil War were on a paper basis. 

Different, however, was the attitude of the Pacifie Coast to 
these greenbacks, for these communities were now called upon 
to make a novel experiment, to substitute a fluctuating paper 
currency for coin. Unlike conditions in the eastern states where 
bank bills had been circulating before the Civil War, on the 
Pacific Coast specie only was the medium of exchange. The 
California and Oregon state constitutions prohibited the crea- 
tion and circulation of bank notes as money.’ The people of the 
Pacific Coast favored metallic currency partly because mining 
of precious metals was one of the basic industries of this region. 
The people of the Pacific Coast also attributed their prosperity 
to the metallic currency, and they feared that the introduction 
of paper money might subvert the staple basis of their commer- 
cial transactions, especially with foreign countries. But there 
were many who, for patriotic reasons or because of personal mo- 
tives, advoeated the acceptance of the greenbacks. Hence the 
currency question gave rise to a great deal of discussion in the 
press, in public meetings, in the legislatures, and in the courts 
of the states and territories on the Coast. 

When the greenbacks first appeared there were many who 


8U. 8., Statutes at Large, XII, 345. 

4 Hepburn, op. cit., 184-90. 

5 California Constitution of 1849, Art. IV, Sees. 34, 35; Oregon State Constitution 
of 1857, Art. XI, See. I. 

6 Sacramento Union, April 4, 1862; San Francisco Bulletin, July 23, Sept. 22, Oct. 


2, 1862; San Francisco Alta, Aug. 6, 1862; Olympia Washington Standard, March 
22, 1862 
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argued that since the government needed funds to prosecute the 
war to its successful termination, all loyal citizens should receive 
them at par, and should have sufficient confidence in the ability 
of the government to redeem them. Some even predicted that 
the notes would be equal in value to gold and silver, for they 
would be ‘‘just as safe and even more convenient.’’ 

But when the notes began to increase on the Pacific Coast and 
their value constantly depreciated, the question came up wheth- 
er they should be received at par for taxes and in ordinary busi- 
ness transactions. We shall consider the question of taxes first. 

The California state-revenue act provided that ‘‘taxes must 
be paid in legal coin of the United States.’’* Some, however, 
advocated the reception of the notes for taxes, holding that it 
would be disloyal and unconstitutional to refuse to receive them 
at par. On the other hand, it was pointed out that since the 
state assessments were made on a specie basis of valuation, pay- 
ment of taxes in depreciated notes would reduce considerably 
the state revenue.* The question reached the state supreme court 
in the case of Perry vs. Washburn. The opinion of the court de- 
livered by Chief Justice Field ® was that the act of Congress of 
February 25, 1862 had no reference to state taxes, for taxes 
are not debts within the meaning of that act. ‘‘A debt,’’ the 
court held, ‘‘is a sum of money due by contract, express or im- 
plied, a tax is a charge upon persons or property to raise money 
for public purposes. It is not founded upon contract; it does 
not establish the relation of debtor and creditor between the 
tax payer and State.’’*° Thus the highest state court ruled that 
greenbacks were not legal tender in payment of state taxes. The 
people of California even paid the federal direct tax of 1861 in 
gold coin; ** and the supervisors of San Francisco voted to pay 
the interest on the city bonds in gold coin. 


7 California Political Code, II, Sec. 3888, p. 52. 

8San Francisco Alta, July 31, 1862; San Franciseo Bulletin, July 23, 1862. 

9 Judge Stephen J. Field was soon after appointed to the United States Supreme 
Court where he participated in the legal-tender cases. 

10 20 California Reports, 350. 

11 An interesting situation arose in connection with the federal direct tax. Cali- 
fornia’s quota of the tax amounted to $254,538.11. Only a very small amount was 
paid in legal-tender notes, the rest was paid by the people in gold coin. But State 
Treasurer Ashley converted the gold coin into notes which he had purchased from a 
brokerage firm at a lower rate, and tendered them to United States Assistant Treas- 
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The Oregon territorial legislature passed an act in 1855 pre- 
scribing that taxes should be paid in gold coin.’* When the notes 
began to circulate, many offered them in payment of their county 
and state taxes, contending that the act of Congress made them 
legal tender for all taxes. When several county treasurers offer- 
ed their state taxes in notes, the state treasurer refused to re- 
ceive them, and suit was brought against the county treasurers. 
The court upheld the action of the state treasurer, declaring that 
taxes are not debts and not payable with greenbacks.** The next 
year Lane, Douglas, Benton, Josephine, Jackson, and Clatsop 
counties tendered their state taxes for the year 1863 in green- 
backs. Again the state treasurer refused to accept the tender 
and brought suit to enforce payment in coin. The cireuit court 
decided in favor of the state, and the judgment was affirmed by 
the Oregon supreme court. The argument of the court was that 
the legal-tender act was intended to be limited in its applicability 
and was not to interfere with state taxes either as to the amount 
collected or as to the means of payment, for the power over 
state taxes was not expressly prohibited to the states. ‘‘For 
Congress to say when and where and in what manner it would 
be laid and collected. . . . would be giving Congress the sole 
power of life and death over a state.’’ * 

The territory of Idaho also considered the question whether 
notes should be received for taxes. When the tax question came 
before the legislature in 1863, the house passed it with an amend- 
ment that taxes should be paid in gold and silver coin, but the 
council struck out the provision from the taxing bill.** However, 
in the ease of People vs. Kelly, Justice Walker declared that 
greenbacks were not legal tender for taxes. He followed the 


urer Cheesman on account of the direct tax, thus saving by this transaction some 
$24,260. Cheesman protested, telegraphed to Secretary Chase, and complained to Gov- 
ernor Stanford, but was compelled to receive the notes. Governor Stanford and the 
loyal press condemned Ashley’s conduct, but the latter argued that all other states 
had paid the tax in notes, and if California were to pay in gold she would have con- 
tributed more than her quota. See California Senate and Assembly Journals, 1863, 
App., Doe. 16. 

12 Gilbert, op. cit., 107. 

13 Portland Oregonian, Feb. 5, 1863. 

14 Oregon State Journal, Sept. 24, 1864; Whiteaker vs. Haley, 2 Oregon Reports, 
128-54, 

15 Boise Idaho Statesman, Dec. 10, 1864. 
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arguments of the California courts on this question. He also 
held that a territory has a right to pass its own laws with regard 
to raising taxes.”° 

In Nevada, however, the supreme court decided in 1866 that 
taxes are debts within the acts of Congress, hence were payable 
with greenbacks. In accordance with this decision the legisla- 
ture passed an act in 1866, providing that ‘‘ Hereafter all costs, 
fines, licences, taxes and salaries may be paid in any currency 
made by the laws of the United States a legal tender.’’ * 

Far more troublesome was the question whether the notes 
should be received at par in ordinary business transactions. It 
was argued that it would be impossible to have two currencies 
varying in their value, both legal tender; one or the other must 
give way. ‘‘We shall oppose the currency in Oregon,’’ warned 
a Eugene paper, ‘‘on the ground that they will inflate the cur- 
rency with moneys, the value of which will be governed by the 
successes or reverses of the federal armies east of the Rocky 
Mountains.’’** Banks began to refuse them on deposit; notes 
were received as merchandise. The leading merchants of San 
Francisco, Portland, Salem, The Dalles, and other places held 
meetings and made agreements neither to receive nor pay out 
notes at any but their market value, taking gold as a standard. 
It was expected that merchants of other places would also sign 
the agreement. Should any refuse to pay in gold, his name was 
to be entered in the black book, and in the future he would be 
expected to pay for goods in advance of delivery.” 

Many citizens, however, considered this attitude of the busi- 
nessmen as unpatriotic and even disloyal. ‘‘Those who refuse 
to take the government notes at par, or who raise the prices of 
their goods to make up the differences between paper and coin, 
are disloyal,’’ asserted the Portland Oregonian.” State Attor- 
ney-General Pixley and Secretary of the Treasury Ashley of 
California held that the legal-tender act was a war measure, and 
California must either accept the notes or secede from the Union, 


16 Rhodes vs. O’Farrell, 1-2 Nevada Reports, 583. 

17 Nevada Statutes, 1866, p. 90. 

18 Quotation from a Eugene paper in the Portland Oregonian, Aug. 8, 1862. 

19San Francisco Herald, Oct. 23, 1862; San Francisco Bulletin, Nov. 10, 1862; 
Portland Oregonian, Dee. 5, 15, 1862, Jan. 17, 1863. 

20 Ibid. 
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and the policy of the merchants of stabbing the government’s 
credit, was real treason.** Many patriotic citizens and others 
personally interested in the notes, held public meetings and 
adopted resolutions denouncing as enemies of the country those 
who in any manner attempted to depreciate the government’s 
notes, and pledged themselves to trade only with those who were 
willing to take the notes at par.” 

In Washington Territory the friends of paper currency went 
even a step farther and had the legislature pass an act declaring 
‘‘That it shall be unlawful for any person, or persons, by agents 
or otherwise to buy from, sell to, or exchange with any person 
or persons, United States legal tender notes for less sums of 
money than that expressed in said notes. 

‘It shall be unlawful for any person in business or trade, 
by agents or otherwise to refuse to receive United States legal 
tender notes for any goods, chattels, or articles of merchandise 
exposed for sale. . . . for a less amount than the sum of money 
expressed in said notes.’’ Persons violating the act were sub- 
ject to a fine not exceeding $500 and imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding six months.** 

It was thought that such a law would compel all people in 
Washington Territory to receive greenbacks at their face value, 
and the notes would not then depreciate so much. The opposition 
questioned the right of the legislature to pass such a law. The 
hopes of the paper men were not realized for the law was a 
dead letter as soon as it was passed.** Everywhere we hear the 
cry that the notes are falling in value because of the operations 
of bankers and speculators, complained the Olympia Standard. 
The notes became the topic of conversation.*® 

In all the Pacific Coast states and territories, the mercantile 
communities began to consider various measures to retain the 
gold currency. The California legislature considered a resolu. 
tion asking Congress to exempt California from the operations 
of the legal-tender act, on the ground that California was a gold- 


*1San Francisco Bulletin, Sept. 29, 1862. 

*2 Portland Oregonian, Jan. 17, 1863. 

23 Washington Territory Statutes, 1863-64, pp. 445-46. 

*4 The law was repealed, Jan. 18, 1867. See ibid., 1867, p. 104. For a criticism of 
the wording of the act see the Olympia Washington Standard, Jan. 10, 1863. 

25 Feb. 7, 1863. 
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producing country, and also because the state constitution pro- 
hibited the creation and circulation of bank notes as money. The 
resolution stated that the notes were working a hardship without 
adequate benefit to the government of the United States.** Cali- 
fornia and Oregon congressmen requested Secretary Chase to 
retain the gold collected at the custom-houses on the Pacific 
Coast for the purpose of paying it out to the government em- 
ployees in that region; but Secretary Chase claimed that he had 
no authority to do that.” 

To avoid the contingency of being paid with depreciated notes, 
merchants began to adopt the practice of inserting in every con- 
tract a clause providing for payment in gold or its equivalent. 
But in the absence of a specific law giving validity to such con- 
tracts, they could not be enforced; and many people disregarded 
their promises and paid their debts with greenbacks at par.” 
To protect such contracts the California legislature passed an 
act in 1863 which recognized both the metallic and paper cur- 
rencies as lawful money to pay obligations, but when people 
agreed in a written contract to pay in a certain kind of money 
the court was to enforce the specific performance of the con- 
tract.” 

The specific-contract act of California served as a model for 
the other states and territories of the Pacific Coast. But it was 
not unchallenged even in California, the leading mercantile 
section on the Coast. The movement for the repeal of the law 
began soon after its passage. Among the opponents of the 
specific-contract act were a number of members of the legisla- 
ture, Governor Stanford, and a few newspapers. The opposition 
argued that the law was unconstitutional, for it nullified the 
legal-tender act of Congress; that it was unpatriotic, for it re- 
stricted the free circulation of the government notes, thus weak- 
ening the government; that it was inexpedient, for it debarred 
the much-needed eastern capital.*° The paper men telegraphed 


26 California Assembiy Journal, 1863, p. 208; San Francisco Bulletin, Feb. 13, 
1863. 

27 Portland Oregonian, Jan. 27, April 27, 1863. 

28 San Francisco Herald, Oct. 23, 1862; Sacramento Union, Oct. 27, 1862; Portland 
Oregonian, March 2, 1863. 

29 California Statutes, 1863, p. 687. 

80 California Senate Journal, 1863-64, pp. 37-38; Sacramento Union, Dec. 19, 1863, 
Jan. 15, 1864; San Francisco Bulletin, Jan. 15, 16, 1864. 
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to Secretary Chase asking his opinion about the specifie-con- 
tract act. Chase replied: ‘‘I am clearly of the opinion that the 
California gold law is against national policy, and I shall be 
most gratified to see California declare herself in favor of one 
currency for the whole people, by its repeal.’’** From the in- 
terior of California came petitions urging the repeal of the law; 
while from San Francisco, Sacramento, and other places came 
remonstrances against the proposed repeal of the act.** In San 
Francisco the manufacturers and mechanics held a mass-meet- 
ing protesting against the proposed repeal of the act. It was 
argued that the act created confidence in business and that it 
was to the advantage of the California farmers to have a favor- 
able bill of exchange in dealing with England and her colonies. 
‘‘The people of California,’’ they said, ‘‘can think for themselves 
and will not dance whenever Secretary Chase whistles.’’ After 
a bitter struggle the bill for the repeal was defeated by a big 
majority.** 

The constitutionality of the law was soon decided by the Cali- 
fornia supreme court in the case of Carpentier vs. Atherton. 
The court held that the specific-contract act was constitutional, 
and that contracts made payable in a specific kind of money 
could not be performed in any other form.** In several other 
cases the supreme court held that the law was retroactive, apply- 
ing to contracts made before its passage.*® 

The agitation for and against the repeal of the act continued 
in California for several years. The paper men brought forth 
the same arguments of patriotism and expediency, and denounc- 
ed the San Francisco mercantile community which was responsi- 
ble for this ‘‘pernicious law.’’ At several county conventions 
resolutions were passed advocating the repeal of the act. In a 
letter dated March 28, 1865, Secretary of the Treasury McCul- 
loch told the people of California that ‘‘The decision of the su- 
preme court of California, that the United States notes could 
not be received for taxes, and the subsequent Act of the Legisla- 


1 Printed in the California Assembly Journal, 1864, p. 323. 

382 California Senate Journal, 1863-64, p. 285. Petitions for the repeal came from ~ 
the soldiers of the army, San Francisco Bulletin, Jan. 30, Feb. 6, 10, 1864. 

33 Ibid., Feb. 5, 1864; San Francisco Alta, Feb. 5, 1864. 

8424 California Reports, 564-67. 

85 26 Ibid., 46-50; 27 ibid., 80-84. 
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ture of the State, which seemed like an attempted nullification 
of the National authority making these notes lawful money, have 
undoubtedly done much mischief to the State, and not a little 
to the country generally.’’ The legal-tender acts, he asserted, 
‘‘were war measures; and California could not place herself, as 
she has done apparently, in opposition to these war measures, 
without indirectly assailing the national credit, casting her in- 
fluence in no small degree on the side of those who, with bloody 
hands, were attempting the dismemberment of the Union.’’* 

But all the efforts of the paper men availed little. The San 
Francisco chamber of commerce issued a strong appeal to the 
people of California against the repeal of the law.** The Dem- 
ocratic * state convention of 1865 went farther and adopted a 
resolution declaring unanimously that ‘‘the whole history of 
California is a triumphant vindication of her state policy of a 
gold and silver circulating medium; and that any change in this 
respect would be disastrous in the extreme; that unwritten con- 
tracts for work, labor, and services should by law, in all cases, 
be enforced in gold and silver coin.’’ * California clung to her 
gold currency. 

Oregon was next to follow in the footsteps of California. The 
successful working of the specific-contract act in California, 
and the decision of the California supreme court upholding the 
constitutionality of the law, encouraged the people of Oregon to 
advocate the passage of a specific-contract act for their own 
state. The opponents questioned the constitutionality and ex- 
pediency of such a law, and called attention to the resolution of 
the Republican party convention in Baltimore, which declared 
that it was the duty of every loyal state to sustain the credit 
and promote the use of the national currency. The proponents 
of the measure, on the other hand, contended that Oregon was 
in great need of capital with which to build railroads and other 
public improvements, but without a specific-contract act capi- 
talists would hesitate to invest in Oregon, and would send their 

36 The letter was published in the San Francisco Bulletin, May 6, 1865. 

37 Address of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, September, 1865, a pamph- 
let in the Collection of San Francisco Documents, Bancroft Library. 

38 W. J. Davis, Political Conventions in California, 1849-1892 (Sacramento, 1893), 
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capital to California where such a law afforded them safety. 
It was pointed out that the government itself frequently made 
contracts on the Pacific Coast, specifically promising to pay in 
gold or its equivalent in notes. They even claimed that it was 
for the best interests of the government itself to have gold the 
medium of exchange on the Pacific Coast, for it would give other 
nations greater confidence in the United States when they knew 
that in some sections specie payment was maintained.” 

After some discussion the legislature passed an act ‘‘to enable 
the courts to enforce the specific performance of certain con- 
tracts.’’** The act was approved October, 1864, and in Decem- 
ber the state courts were called upon to consider the constitu- 
tionality of the act. In the case of Bloom vs. Stephens, Judge 
Shattuck of the circuit court sustained the constitutionality of 
the specific-contract act, and ordered the defendant to pay his 
debt in coin as specified in the contract.** But as in California, 
the paper men in Oregon immediately launched a campaign for 
the repeal of the act, calling upon all newspapers that claimed 
to be loyal to come out against the ‘‘nullifying law.’’ ** The ad- 
vocates of the gold currency were, however, determined that 
specie should be the medium of exchange in Oregon. Some frank- 
ly asserted that trade and not the government determines the 
character of currency.** And thus Oregon, like California, clung 
to the gold standard. 

Idaho was next in line. The advocates of a specific-contract 
act argued that if Idaho were a leading commercial community, 
patriotism would prevail; but being dependent commercially up- 
on California and Oregon, she was compelled to follow them in 
the enactment of such a law. In answer to the argument that a 
territory is more limited in its legislative capacity than a state, 
it was asserted that by granting to territories an organic act, 
Congress allowed them full power to pass such laws as they may 
deem proper, provided they are not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the organic act.** The terri- 

40 Portland Oregonian, Sept. 26, 28, 1864. 

41 General Laws of Oregon, 1843-72, pp. 743-44. 

42 Portland Oregonian, Dec. 9, 1864. 

43 Oregon Sentinel, Dec. 24, 1864. 


44 A contributor in the State Journal, Feb. 25, 1865. 
45 Boise Idaho Statesman, Dec. 6, 1864. 
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torial legislature finally passed ‘‘an act to enable the courts to 
enforce the specific performance of contracts.’’ The act provid- 
ed that a contract to pay in gold coin or its equivalent cannot be 
made payable in any other currency except the kind stipulated 
therein.“ 

The question now was, will Washington Territory follow her 
neighbors and also adopt such a law? The Washington States- 
man asserted that California, Oregon, and Idaho will compel 
Washington Territory to pass a specific-contract act, for it had 
the sanction of the people on the Pacific Coast: ‘‘It is almost 
certain that our legislature will pass a law of this kind this 
winter.’’*’? There is a great feeling in Washington, said the 
Pacific Tribune, that something should be done in regard to 
money contracts, affording relief to many who had made the 
contracts.** 

The specific-contract question became one of the most import- 
ant measures before the legislature of 1865. The people and 
the press were divided on the subject. The Olympia Standard 
made opposition to the ‘‘nullifying act’’ a test of loyalty to the 
Union. It published a protest by Quinn Thornton of the Oregon 
legislature against the Oregon specific-contract act.** Here too, 
many questioned the power of a territory to interfere with an 
act of Congress regulating the value of money. It was also ar- 
gued that refusal to accept notes checked immigration, for peo- 
ple of the East were not willing to sacrifice half of their capital 
by exchanging notes for gold. Government employees who re- 
ceived notes for their services were especially opposed to such 
a law.®° On the other hand, the proponents of the measure ar- 
gued that the question was a matter between man and man, and 
should not be mixed up with patriotism and party polities. If 
such laws are constitutional and work well in other communities 
on the Pacific Coast, then why should Washington not adopt it? 
The legislature debated the question, but Washington refused 
to follow the other states of the Pacific Coast.” 


46 Idaho Laws, 1864, second session, 419-21. The act was approved, Dec. 3, 1864. 
47 Walla Walla Statesman, Oct. 28, 1864; see also, issue of Dee. 9. 

48 Olympia Pacific Tribune, Dec. 17, 1864. 

49 Olympia Standard, Dec. 24, 1864; Seattle Gazette, Dee. 20, 1864. 

50 Walla Walla Statesman, Feb. 3, 24, 1865. 

51 For the specific-contract bill and its history in the legislature, see ibid., Feb. 3, 
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Nevada was the last one of the Pacific Coast states to adopt 
the specific-contract act. In view of the fact that the main in- 
dustry of Nevada was the mining of the precious metals, and 
because her commercial intercourse was mainly with California, 
Nevadans believed that they should follow the policy of Cali- 
fornia and adopt a similar measure to maintain the gold cur- 
rency.” The territorial legislature passed a specific-contract 
act, but Governor Nye vetoed it on the ground that it nullified 
the legal-tender act of Congress.” 

The currency question became the all-absorbing topic of con- 
versation in Nevada. Public opinion was divided into soft- and 
hard-currency groups. A special committee of the Virginia 
stockbrokers reported that dullness in all branches of busi- 
ness in Nevada was due to the lack of sufficient capital, and the 
difference in the exchange between the gold standard on the 
Pacific Coast and the paper currency in the eastern states effect- 
ually prevented the inflow of eastern capital for investments in 
Nevada. The committee, therefore, recommended the adoption 
of paper currency. It recommended that the Washoe stock- 
board and the Virginia stock-market should make all their 
transactions on the paper basis, and that a petition should be 
circulated to be signed by all people promising that after a 
certain date they would receive and pay out greenbacks at their 
face value.” 

But the more influential part of the mercantile community 
felt that as long as California adhered to the gold standard 
it would be unwise for Nevada to adopt the paper currency. At 
meetings of bankers and other businessmen, agreements were 
made to consider as defrauders those who failed to live up to 
their promises to pay in gold. Their names were to be published 
and blacklisted.** Others adopted the policy of lending money 
on collateral security with the right to retain it if the borrower 
1865. In the ease of Westbrook vs. Chapman, the Supreme Court of Washington Terri- 
tory ruled that a promise to pay $1000 in paper currency or $500 in gold coin cannot 


be legally discharged by paying $500 in notes. I Washington Territory Reports (new 
series), 227-29, 

52 Gold Hill News, Oct. 12, 1863, Feb. 1, May 13, 1864. 

53 Ibid., May 13, 1864. 

54 Ibid., May 25, 1864. 

5S Ibid., May 26, 1864. 
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refused to pay his debt with specie. It was suggested that a good 
way of avoiding being paid with depreciated notes, was to make 
greenbacks the consideration and gold the alternative. To in- 
clude in the contract a clause like this: ‘‘I promise to pay $100 
in legal notes or their equivalent in gold.’’** Demonstrations 
held by both parties at Gold Hill and Virginia frequently ended 
in disorder.” 

One of the incentives for the adoption of a state constitution 
was the hope that as a state Nevada would be able to adopt a 
specific-contract act. The question was discussed at meetings 
for the nomination of delegates to the constitutional convention.” 
In his first message of December 14, 1864, Governor Bladsel 
pointed out that the gold standard had been so well established 
in the states and territories of the Pacific Coast that any de- 
parture from this policy would tend to disturb the existing or- 
der of affairs. He believed that, unless Nevada’s revenue sys- 
tem and the laws for the enforcement of private contracts were 
similar to those in California, serious embarrassments might 
ensue.’ In accordance with these recommendations, the first 
legislature passed an act declaring that ‘‘In an action on an ex- 
press contract, or obligations, for the direct payment of money 
made payable in a specific kind of money or currency, judgment 

. shall follow the contract or obligation, and be made pay- 
able in kind of money or currency specified therein.’’ °° 

Soon after the passage of the act began the movement for its 
repeal. A resolution declaring the act unconstitutional and a 
bill for its repeal were introduced in the legislature." Thirty- 
three members of the legislature issued an address to the people 
of Nevada, declaring that the specific-contract act was not only 
unconstitutional and unpatriotic, but also detrimental to the in- 
terests of the state, by preventing eastern capital from entering 
Nevada for investment in the mines. Since the question was 
made a special issue at the last election, they asked for instruc- 
tions from their constituents.” 


56 Virginia Union, April 21, 1864. 

57 Gold Hill News, May 28, 30, June 2, 1864. 

58 Ibid., May 23, Nov. 15, 1864; Virginia Union, Sept. 18, 1864. 

59 Nevada Assembly Journal, 1864-65, p. 23, message of Dec. 23, 1864. 
60 Nevada Laws, 1864-65, pp. 84-85. 

61 Gold Hill News, Feb. 23, June 13, 1865. 

62 Ibid., March 4, 1865. See Lyon Sentinel, March 4, 1865, against repeal. 
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The question soon reached the Nevada supreme court in the 
ease of Milliken vs. Sloat, which was decided in January, 1866. 
The court was called upon to decide whether the specific-con- 
tract act was retrospective and whether it was constitutional. 
Both of these points were decided in the negative. The court 
held that the English and American courts have always regard- 
ed retrospective acts as ‘‘odious and tyrannous.’’ The reasoning 
and authorities cited by the California supreme court in the case 
of Galland vs. Lewis,** declaring the California act retrospective, 
did not seem sufficiently convincing to the Nevada judges. With 
regard to the constitutionality of the contract act, the court held 
that the act of Congress declared the notes legal tender for all 
public and private debts except a few specifically mentioned 
cases, while the Nevada act embraced debts not within the ex- 
cepted cases. ‘‘And in effect aims at engrafting of other ex- 
ceptions upon the act of Congress. . . . It doesn’t matter how 
remedial or equitable it may be, it is void.’’ The court further 
said that ‘‘this act is in derogation of the act of Congress. All 
such laws stand in direct and brazen antagonism to the policy 
of the nation, and practically extended through several states, 
during the rayless period of the nation’s travail, would have in- 
flicted a wound upon constitutional liberty which the coming 
ages would not see healed.’’ * 

The decision of the Nevada supreme court caused considerable 
excitement in Nevada and California. In view of the strong 
criticism and the fact that large commercial interests were in- 
volved, the court agreed to grant a rehearing of the case. At 
the rehearing both sides engaged the best legal talents. The for- 
mer decision was, however, sustained.** The hard-currency men 
argued that it would be detrimental to the interests of Nevada 
to adopt the paper currency as long as California conducted its 
business on a gold basis. The California press criticized the Ne- 
vada supreme court, believing that it should have paid more 


63 26 California Reports, 46-50; 27 ibid., 80-84. The California courts held that such 
a policy was in accordance with the principles of justice. 

°* I Nevada Reports, 481-91. In Maynard vs. Newman, decided, April 1, 1865, the 
court held that Congress had the power to issue legal-tender notes, because such an 
act was necessary and proper to carry on the system of government, tbid., 245-46. 

5 Tbid., 491-511. The judges were accused of being prejudiced, and Judge Bron- 
son who delivered the opinion of the court stated that corrupt influence had been 
brought to bear upon him, Gold Hill News, Jan. 10, 1866. 
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attention to the opinion of the California supreme court on the 
same question. California merchants warned Nevada business- 
men that they would get no credit if they should attempt to pay 
their debts in greenbacks.®* A number of Nevada bankers and 
businessmen signed an agreement that they would continue to 
conduct their business transactions on a gold basis, and no other 
currency but gold and silver would be received on general de- 
posits. Anyone who should attempt to pay his debts with paper 
would not be entitled to credit and would not .be permitted to 
transact business with the undersigned.” 

Many, however, approved of the decision of the court. ‘‘The 
golden calf set up by Montgomery street in San Francisco for 
the Pacific Coast to kneel to and worship has been overthrown,”’ 
said the Carson Appeal.** Many took opportunity of the decision 
of the court and paid their private and public liabilities with 
greenbacks. Most of the large transactions, however, continued 
to be carried on, on a gold basis. In Linn vs. Minor, decided in 
1869, the Nevada supreme court overruled the decision of Milli- 
ken vs. Sloat. In his opinion of the court, Judge Lewis declared 
that Congress had never prohibited specific-contract acts, and 
there was nothing in the laws of Congress prohibiting the en- 
forcement of contracts to pay in specie. The judge also believed 
that the decision of Milliken vs. Sloat had a pernicious influence 
on business and it was repudiated by the moral sense of the 
community.” 

Several years after the Civil War, the United States Supreme 
Court rendered a number of decisions concerning the legal-ten- 
der notes. In Lane County vs. Oregon, decided in 1868, the court 
held in an elaborate decision prepared by Chief Justice Chase, 
that the act of Congress provided that the notes should be legal 
tender in payment of all taxes, internal duties, and debts to the 
United States, had reference to debts originating in contract. 
But it had no reference to taxes imposed by state authority, for 
taxes are not debts within the meaning of the law, a tax is mere- 
ly a charge levied by the state government upon its people for 


66 San Francisco Bulletin, Jan. 2, 1866; Gold Hill News, Jan. 21, 1866; San Fran- 
cisco Alta, Jan. 9, 1866. 
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revenue purposes ; no relation of debtor and creditor is establish- 
ed between the state and the tax payer. Then the court pro- 
ceeded to explain why the national government cannot interfere 
with matters of state taxation. The argument was that under 
the Constitution the state has its own government ‘‘endowed 
with all the functions essential to separate and independent 
existence.’’ ‘To the existence of the States, themselves neces- 
sary to the existence of the United States, the power of taxation 
is indispensable. It is an essential function of government... 
there is nothing in the Constitution which contemplates or au- 
thorizes any direct abridgement of this power, by national legis- 
lation... . If, therefore, the condition of any State, in the 
judgment of its legislature, requires the collection of taxes in 
kind, . . . or in gold or in silver coin, it is not easy to see upon 
what principle the national legislature can interfere with the 
exercise, to that end, of this power, original in the States, and 
never as yet surrendered.’’ 

In Bronson vs. Rodes, decided in 1868, the court held that ‘‘ Ex- 
press contracts to pay coined dollars can only be satisfied by the 
payment of coined dollars’’ and not notes." In Trebileock vs. 
Wilson, decided in 1871, Justice Field, who delivered the opinion 
of the court, held that the act of Congress of February 25, 1862, 
recognized the distinction between paper and coined dollars. 
The act did not intend to interfere with existing contracts pay- 
able by their express terms in specie, and the provision, lawful 
money for all debts, meant all debts payable in money generally 
and not obligations payable in a specific kind of money.” 

Finally, in the well known case of Hepburn vs. Griswold, de- 
cided in 1869, Chief Justice Chase in his opinion of the majority 
of the court held that Congress had no power to make the notes 
legal tender. Such a law impaired the obligations of contracts, 
and no such power was granted to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion, neither express nor implied, hence the legal-tender act was 
unconstitutional.”* This opinion was reversed in 1871 by a vote 
of five to four. 

70U. 8S. Supreme Court Reports, 7 Wallace, 71 ff. 

11 Ibid., 254. 


72 Ibid., 12 Wallace, 687-700. 
73 Ibid., 8 Wallace, 603-39. 
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We have thus seen what strong opposition the people on the 
Pacific Coast offered to government notes, and that in spite of 
the legal-tender act they successfully clung to their gold curren- 
cy. Thus, when in the eastern states paper was the medium of ex- 
change and gold was quoted at a premium, on the Pacific Coast 
coin was the medium of exchange and notes were merchandise 
taken at a discount. Whether the gold currency advanced or 
retarded the economic development of the Pacific Coast, and 
whether such a policy injured the national currency are ques- 
tions for discussion. Undoubtedly, many merchants made hand- 
some profits by buying their merchandise in the east with de- 
preciated notes and selling their goods on the Pacific Coast for 
gold coin. But the consumers, too, frequently benefited from 
this transaction.”* The greatest sufferers were the wage-workers 
and government employees who were paid with depreciated 
greenbacks. 

74 See San Francisco Bulletin, Feb. 6, 1864, for a comparison of prices on the Pa- 
cific Coast and in the eastern states. For instance at the beginning of 1864, butter 
was sold in New York at 34} cents a pound in paper. Adding to this the charges of 
insurance, freight, drayage, etc., the total cost of butter amounted in greenbacks to 


46} cents a pound. Yet the same quality of butter was sold in California in gold at 31 
cents a pound. 








OLIVER POLLOCK, FINANCIER OF THE REVOLUTION 
IN THE WEST 


By James ALton JAMES 


In early August, 1776, George Gibson, a Virginian, in the 
disguise of a trader, was granted an audience by Luis de Unzaga, 
Spanish Governor of Louisiana. This ‘‘humbly-clad citizen,’’ 
as he was called in a dispatch of the Governor, was captain of a 
Virginia company. He was accompanied by Lieutenant William 
Linn and fifteen other supposed traders from Fort Pitt. The 
mission upon which they came to New Orleans was to prove of 
the utmost importance throughout the Revolution, not alone to 
Virginia but to the cause of all America. 

Captain Gibson was bearer of a dispatch from General Charles 
Lee, commander-in-chief of the Southern District and second in 
command of the American army. He spoke, also, for the Virginia 
Committee of Safety. The content of the message was well cal- 
culated to win the favor of Governor Unzaga, and likewise to 
gain assistance from King Charles III and his advisers. ‘‘It 
must be known Sir,’’ Lee writes, ‘‘that these Provinces wearied 
with being oppressed, and having flattered themselves for a 
long time, but in vain, for a redress from their ills by means of 
prayers and remonstrances, have at length determined to break 
all intercourse with a country which they had always regarded 
as their mother but which they can now no longer regard else 
than as a scourge of injustice and cruelty. They lack neither 
foree nor courage to maintain their rights, but they do lack the 
means necessary to maintain war.’’ In return for the ‘‘known 
generosity of the Spaniards,’’ which he pleaded should be ex- 
tended at that time, he set forth the advantages which would re- 
sult to Spain from the establishment of a systematic trade 
with the thirteen united provinces. Not only the spirit of human- 
ity and generosity but also the interest and the security of 
Spanish sovereignty in America should convince the Governor 
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of the desirability of securing for the American army such neces. 
sities as guns, blankets, and medicines, especially quinine. 

That Captain Gibson was given an audience by Governor 
Unzaga was due to the mediation of Oliver Pollock, who trans- 
lated the letter from General Lee, provided accommodation for 
the entire party, and took measures to conceal them and their 
business from the many British spies then in New Orleans. As 
stated by Pollock, he was ‘‘particularly favored and countenance- 
ed’’ by the Spanish government. 

For eight years he had resided in New Orleans. As trader, 
merchant, and plantation owner, he was possessed of capital, 
credit, and personal respectability ‘‘which gave him an eleva- 
tion, and opened prospects, as flattering as his most sanguine 
hopes could have desired.’’ From the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, as expressed in a memorial to Virginia, 1811, ‘‘his soul 
panted for the success of the American arms,—nor could he 
omit any opportunity of manifesting the sincerity and ardor of 
those feelings, when it was in his power to be useful either to the 
public interest or to any of the individuals, who had embarked 
their fortunes and lives in an enterprise so hazardous and so 
glorious.’’ This expression of Americanism is the more remark- 
able when it is known that it is the language of one who had 
been a resident in an American colony for the short period of 
two years. 

In 1760, when twenty-three years of age, Pollock had come 
from Coleraine, North Ireland, to Philadelphia, accompanied 
by his father, a brother, and a young nephew. After two years, 
Oliver went to the West Indies, where he became a port-to-port 
trader, evidently owning a vessel, with headquarters at Havana. 
The following commission received by him from a Philadelphia 
firm is typical. ‘‘You have herewith Inclosed Invoice and Bill 
of lading for Sundrys Amounting to One Hundred and Twenty 
four Pounds which we desire you may dispose of at whatever 
Port you meet the best market and as soon as an oppty serves 
we desire you may send us a Remittance in Dollars or Johanna’s. 
If Molasses can be had at 12 pence per gall would recommend 
it to you to Ship us eight hhds and some for yrself. ... ’’ His 
success in disposing of such consignments for various Phila- 
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delphia merchants soon enabled him to become an independent 
trader and merchant. In this manner, for five years, he con- 
tinued to advance his resources. 

During these years, also, he became proficient in the use of 
Spanish and won the confidence of the leading Cuban officials. 
Among them was Alexander O’Reilly, Irish soldier of fortune, 
who, because of his marked service in the Spanish army and an 
incident wherein he saved the life of King Charles III, was 
awarded the rank of major general and made second in com- 
mand at Havana. He was also made a count. 

In the course of the year 1768, Pollock went to New Orleans 
and began extending his trading ventures more widely from 
that center. On August 17 of the following year, Count O’Reilly, 
with 24 vessels carrying 2,600 troops, appeared at the capital 
and demanded that the command should be surrendered by the 
French Governor in conformity with the treaty of cession of 
1762. The formal surrender was marked with great military 
pomp. 

To capture, with an overwhelming military force, a town of 
3,000 inhabitants, proved an easier task than it was to supply 
the troops with necessary provisions. The colony was threaten- 
ed with famine. Flour quickly rose to $30 a barrel and was ob- 
tained with difficulty at that price. Fortunately, Pollock was 
owner of a boat-load of flour which had but recently come from 
Baltimore. This he proffered to the General on his own terms. 
Finally, $15 a barrel was paid for the flour, and for this mark 
of generosity Pollock was granted freedom of trade in Louisi- 
ana. The ensuing five years was a period of marked expansion 
in his trading ventures. As described by himself, for twelve 
years before the Revolution he had been ‘‘supplied with dry- 
goods from London, negroes from Africa and flour from Phila- 
delphia to the River Mississippi (for all which I had no bills 
protested) ; and by the correspondence I had with a Commer- 
cial House in Philadelphia, I became known to the United 
States.’’ 

He had become the owner, also, of a plantation and bought 
and sold lands at Baton Rouge, Manchac, and as far north as 
Natchez. The relations established through one of these trans- 
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actions were to prove of value for the American cause at the 
outbreak of the Revolution. Fifteen hundred acres of land, ad- 
joining a parcel of 500 acres of which Pollock was the owner, 
were purchased by him for ‘‘his friends,’’ Willing and Morris of 
Philadelphia. At times, Pollock visited that city, in his trading 
vessels, and it seems probable he received such commissions in 
person. To Robert Morris, junior member of this firm, who, 
on occasion, accompanied his ship captains on voyages to the 
West Indies, was shortly to be entrusted the chairmanship of a 
secret committee of the Continental Congress having power to 
contract for the importation of arms, cartridges, and gunpowder, 
Pollock became, at once, his chief reliance in the West. 

But was Pollock, influential as he had become in Spanish offi- 
cial circles, to win favorable consideration by Governor Unzaga 
for the appeal of General Lee? Of greater immediate import- 
ance for the American cause was the plan which had been con- 
cived by Captain Gibson himself, namely, to secure gunpowder 
from New Orleans. 

During the preceding April, Pollock’s efforts with Unzaga to 
secure Spanish protection for some American vessels against 
their seizure by a British sloop of war, on the representation 
that they were in a neutral port, had proved unavailing. To 
what extent the Governor was influenced by the proposals in 
Lee’s letter can only be conjectured, but he finally permitted 
the sale of 10,000 pounds of powder to Pollock. This changed 
attitude, Pollock declared, was, in part, a result of the publica- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence, knowledge of which 
was brought by Captain Gibson. 

Lieutenant Linn, with 43 men, set out up the river, September 
22, taking with him 9,000 pounds of the powder. Arriving at the 
Arkansas Post, they were given a favorable reception by the 
Spanish commander. Here they spent the winter, for their stock 
of provisions was exhausted. With the coming of spring, with 
meat procured by hunting, and with rice and other provisions 
purchased from the Spanish store, through orders drawn on Pol- 
lock to the amount of $1,200, the voyage was resumed. They 
reached Wheeling the second of May, at a time when that post 
and Fort Pitt were in dire need of the powder for protection 
and for furthering their dealings with the Indians. In October, 
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Captain Gibson, who had been imprisoned by decree of the 
Governor, in order to quiet the suspicions of the British consul, 
was permitted to embark for Philadelphia on a vessel dispatched 
by Pollock. He took with him the balance of the powder in care- 
fully concealed packages. Captain George Ord, whose vessel 
had been seized by a British sloop and who had been protected 
by Pollock and furnished with supplies, accompanied Gibson. 

To each of them was furnished information regarding the 
situation in New Orleans. Gibson was bearer of a letter from 
Pollock addressed to the Virginia Council of Safety. To Cap- 
tain Ord was given another message intended for a committee 
of Congress of which Robert Morris was a member. Both mes- 
sages closed with the words: ‘‘Permit me therefore to make 
tender of my hearty Services and to assure you that my Con- 
duct shall be ever such as to merit Confidence and approbation 
of the Country to whom I owe everything but my birth.’’ This 
promise must have brought new hope to Morris, who was de- 
claring that the calls upon him for money were ‘‘loud, large and 
constant.’ 

Don Bernardo de Galvez, who succeeded to the government 
of Louisiana in January, 1777, belonged to an influential Spanish 
family. He was 29 years of age and was noted for his energy 
and ambition. Governor Unzaga presented Pollock to his succes- 
sor as a *‘faithful and zealous American in whom he might re- 
pose implicit confidence.’’ 

Governor Galvez at once tendered his services to Pollock and 
assured him that he would go every possible length for the in- 
terests of Congress. He declared that the port of New Orleans 
would be open and free to American commerce and to the ad- 
mission and sale of prizes made by American cruisers. American 
trading vessels, upon arrival at the mouth of the river, were 
seized as Spanish property in order to protect them from Brit- 
ish armed sloops. Seizure of an American schooner provoked 
an order for the capture and confiscation of all British vessels 
between the Balize and Manchac. Galvez refused to accede to 
the demand made by the Governor of Pensacola for the surren- 
der of Pollock. Aid to American troops, in goods and money, 
was tendered in the event of an expedition for the capture of 
Pensacola. Pollock urged action by the American government, 
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and suggested that blank commissions should be sent for enlist- 
ing troops in New Orleans. 

By July, 1777, the request embodied in the letter of General 
Lee bore fruit, and there were deposited in New Orleans, subject 
to the order of Virginia, 2,000 barrels of gunpowder, a quantity 
of lead, and a large amount of clothing. A year earlier, the Duke 
de Grimaldi, Spanish prime minister, under the influence of 
Vergennes, induced Charles III to duplicate the secret loan of 
1,000,000 livres made by France to America. A continuation of 
the war would enable Spain, it was believed, to attack Portugal 
while Great Britain was unable to come to the rescue. She await- 
ed the opportunity, also, to take Gibraltar. 

The fate of the West was largely dependent upon the gener- 
osity of Governor Galvez and the liberality of Oliver Pollock. 
By the end of the year 1777, Galvez had aided the Americans 
by sending arms, ammunition, and provisions to the Mississippi 
posts and to the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Virginia to the 
amount of $70,000. Early in 1778, Pollock was informed by the 
Committee of Secret Correspondence of his appointment as com- 
mercial agent for the United States. He was authorized to pur- 
chase and ship forty or fifty thousand dollars worth of blankets 
and other supplies for the army. These goods were to be forward- 
ed in fast-sailing vessels, which he was directed to charter or buy. 
Two drafts amounting to $30,000 were sent in part payment, 
and the balance was to be met by a shipment of flour. Four 
months later, however, Pollock was informed by the Commer- 
cial Committee that, on account of the British blockade of the 
coast, it was impossible to send a consignment of flour. Because 
of their necessities, he was urged to forward the goods at once 
by sea, as transportation up the Mississippi was too slow and 
danger of capture by Indians was constant. Within a month, 
however, Pollock was directed to send part of the goods up the 
river to Fort Pitt, where a quantity of flour had been sent to 
cover the cost. 

But transportation on the Mississippi, after the first of May, 
was hazardous. Manchac and Natchez were under British con- 
trol. Pollock ordered his boats to return, and sent a warning 
to the Spanish commander at Arkansas Post to prevent any 
boats from descending the river. From this post, Americans 
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were still able to secure supplies with orders drawn on Pollock. 
With the closing of the river, Pollock continued to send vessels 
by sea, loaded with taffia, brandy, sugar, coffee, men’s shoes, 
and flannel. Securing these goods was made possible through 
a further advance of $6,000 by Galvez, although he had inform- 
ed Pollock that he was not invested with such authority from 
his government, and that, in case of a rupture with Great Brit- 
ain, all of his resources would be needed for defense of the 
colony. 

By the middle of August, 1778, the news of the success of 
George Rogers Clark at Kaskaskia reached New Orleans. That 
financial assistance for his expedition had received little con- 
sideration from Clark or Governor Henry is evident from the 
following statement by Clark: ‘‘The short notice I had of my 
destination, not more than ten days, having to settle my business 
in so short a time, I never thought of asking anything about it, 
I remember that his Excelly the Governor told me I could get 
what I wanted from Mr. Pollock.’’ The 1,200 peunds in Conti- 
nental currency which had been granted him by the Virginia 
authorities, were quickly exhausted. 

Without funds, Clark began, after the capture of Kaskaskia, to 
issue bills of credit on Virginia in exchange for supplies. These 
were satisfactory to merchants and traders for they were re- 
ceived and paid at their face value in silver by Pollock. The 
first of these bills of credit sent to New Orleans, amounted to 
$8,500. These were accepted by Pollock, although as he wrote 
Clark: ‘‘The heavy expenses of this [Willing] party which re- 
mained here so long beyond the time expected & other advances 
I am in just now for the States render it exceedingly inconven- 
ient for me to pay your bills. But the Cause in which we are 
embarked urges me to strain every nerve & luckily having a 
number of good Friends has hitherto enabled me to serve my 
Country. In consequence of this I have accepted your Bills, 
the holder of two of them happens to be one of my Friends and 
says he will not call on me before January by which time I hope 
to be provided with Flour by the States or you to pay them. 
The others I must pay when due.’’ That he was without re- 
sources to perform his engagements unless supplies were graut- 
ed, was the content of his message to the committee of Congress 
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a few days earlier. Moreover, a cargo of peltries, valued at 
$14,500 and owned by Pollock, had recently been seized by an 
agent of the United States on the plea that the government was 
indebted to him and the peltries were being shipped by their 
agent. 

Clark urged that an additional $5,000 in supplies suitable for 
his soldiers, should be forwarded to him. Five hundred pounds 
of powder were sent at once, in response to this request. The 
demands of importers for silver money in payment for goods 
could not, at the time, be met by Pollock. He then granted Clark 
permission to take such articles as he needed from a cargo of 
goods, amounting to $7,200, which had been sent up the river 
consigned to the agents of the general government. During 
September, 1778, 2,000 pounds of powder and other supplies 
were sent by him to Clark. 

Notwithstanding the insistent demands on the — of his 
creditors, Pollock succeeded in forwarding to Clark, in January, 
500 pounds of, powder and 4 swivels. He was able, also, to satis- 
fy Clark’s further demands through contracting for the use 
of his slaves on the public works in New Orleans. After pay- 
ing a discount of 124 percent he secured $10,000. In this manner, 
as he said, ‘‘he had kept the constable from the door.’’ 

Not only had the Commercial Committee and the Governor 
of Virginia neglected to provide Pollock funds with which to 
meet their demands for goods, but they failed to advise him of 
any method by which such obligations would be covered. This 
failure was due partly to the capture of Philadelphia and the 
confusion incident to the removal of government papers, and in 
part to the deranged conditions of affairs in Congress growing 
out of the frequent succession of new members. Owing to the 
short crop of wheat, in 1778, and the necessity of furnishing sup- 
plies, not only to the American army but to the troops accom- 
panying Count D’Estaing, the government was forced to place 
an embargo on all provisions. The attitude of the new Commer- 
cial Committee, which was appointed in mid-December, gave 
promise of greater regularity in the conduct of affairs in New 
Orleans. It was empowered by Congress to exert every possi- 
ble effort in making remittances to Pollock. The promise of an — 
unusual wheat harvest, ‘‘the finest crop that had been known 
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for many years,’’ gave assurance that these conditions would 
be fulfilled. 

By July, 1779, Pollock had so far exhausted his credit that, in 
meeting a further order from Governor Henry for goods amount- 
ing to $10,000, he was forced to mortgage a part of his landed 
estate. At that time he had paid bills drawn on Virginia amount- 
ing to $33,000. The flour and meal which had been promised 
him had not been forwarded. Although he had received no re- 
cognition whatever from the Governor, he remarked with a 
spirit of optimism, ‘‘ However, I hope there is a good time com- 
ing.’’ 

Twenty-five thousand dollars in bills drawn by Clark were 
under protest in New Orleans. More than one-half of these 
represented the expense incident to fitting out the expedition 
against Vincennes. They were issued in favor of a number of 
the inhabitants of Illinois, Francis Vigo being the leading credi- 
tor. These drafts had been received by the French merchants 
and traders in preference to the Continental money which had 
recently appeared in small quantities. 

It is remarkable that the confidence of the people in the 
government, together with the efforts of Pollock, sustained this 
money at par when it had so far depreciated in the East as to 
be worth only twelve cents on the dollar. But traders, becoming 
aware of this situation, rushed to the Illinois country where 
goods might be procured with certificates at their face value. 
Describing the outcome, Clark wrote Governor Henry: ‘‘There 
is one circumstance very distressing, that of our moneys being 
discredited, to all intents and purposes, by the great number of 
traders who come here in my absence each outbidding the other, 
giving prices unknown in this country by five hundred per cent, 
by which the people conceived it to be of no value, and both 
French and Spaniards refused to take a farthing of it.’’ 

On returning to Kaskaskia, after Vincennes, Clark was not 
surprised to find that his credit in New Orleans was exhausted. 
‘‘T am so sorry to learn,’’ he wrote Pollock, ‘‘you have not been 
supplyed with funds, as Expected your protesting my late Bills 
has not surprised me. As I Expected it being surrounded by 
Enemies Mr. Hamilton and his Savages. Being obligated for my 
own safety to lay in Considerable stores, I was oblidged to take 
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every step I possibly could to procure them unwilling to use 
force.’ 

From this brief sketch, it is seen that victory in the West was 
due not alone to the sacrifices of soldiers. Clark and his officers 
were ready on all occasions to give credit to civilians, such as 
Francis Vigo and Gabriel Cerré, for their assistance in pro- 
curing the bare necessities without which their plans must have 
failed. But to Pollock, beyond all others, they accorded chief 
praise because of his sacrifices in meeting their demands, as 
well as those of Virginia and of the United States. ‘‘The invoice 
Mr. Pollock rendered upon all occasions in paying those bills,” 
Clark wrote in 1785, ‘‘I considered at the time and now to be 
one of the happy circumstances that enabled me to keep posses- 
sion of that country.’’ 

As agent for the United States and impliedly of Virginia — 
for that state later protested that his formal appointment had 
never been confirmed—he made advances during the war 
amounting to $300,000. In reply to his appeal for remittances 
to the secret committee of Congress, consisting of Benjamin 
Franklin, Robert Morris, and Richard Henry Lee, they wrote, 
July 19, 1779, that while they recognized his claims, his sacri- 
fices, and his faithfulness to duty, they were unable to make 
good any promises. 

His claim against Virginia for advances made to Clark and 
his officers amounted, in January, 1782, to $139,739, and accord- 
ing to his testimony, in July of that year, he was in debt at New 
Orleans to the amount of $92,199 for money borrowed to sup- 
port Virginia troops in the West. For months he was a suppli- 
ant before the assembly of that state, asking in vain for relief 
from a situation defined by him as follows: ‘‘When I undertook 
the Agency of the United States and conceived it my Duty to 
Act for Virginia also, my credit was extensive, my fortune equal 
to $100,000. At this Date my credit as a merchant is injured, my 
fortune annihilated, and my numerous family become Pension- 
ers on the Bounty of my Friends.’’ 

In his distress he besought the assistance of Clark: 

It may not be amiss to observe that before I could leave New Orleans, 


or be permitted by my creditors to Depart this Country, I was ob- 
liged to sell my Dwelling House, Plantation Slaves, Stock, Furniture, 
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Store Goods, and part of my wife’s Domesticks, to distribute their 
proceeds among my much injured creditors,— Creditors Sir made 
from the most virtuous motives, the desire of serving a country I 
loved, in distress, in a Cause my Judgment approved. The feeling 
human Heart will readily Conceive, the Anguish of my Tortured Soul, 
at parting with my wife and numerous family, Whom I reduced to 
Extreme misery and distress by Unprudently giving these Tortures 
to serve a Country, Whose Gratitude and Justice I had too much con- 
fidence in. I am too Conscious of the Rectitude of my Conduct, and 
feel too sensibly the suffering which have arose from a zeal, perhaps 
more warm than prudent, to apprehend a longer Delay of such Just- 
ice to which Effort Sentiment from an Honest Heart must proclaim 
me entitled. 

My fortune which was respectable when you Sir by your address 
found the way to draw it from me, is now exhausted and I would be 
contented if it were not worse, I have extended my Credit for the 
Service of Virginia and borrowed for the same purpose 100,000 dol- 
lars from different people at New Orleans and now Sir when I ap- 
peared here with my accounts in hopes of finding Government dis- 
posed to pay, and to pay me with gratitude, assurances of which I 
have had from you, I find they are as destitute of inclination as of the 
means of paying me... . 


‘‘T am heartily sorry,’’ Clark replied, ‘‘that you should meet 


with such disappointments in the settlement of your accounts, 
... If I was worth the money I would most chearfully pay it 
myself and trust the state, But can assure you with truth I am 
entirely Reduced myself by advancing Everything I could Raise, 
and Except what the state owes me am not worth a Spanish 
dollar, I wish it was in my power to follow your proposition to 
step forth and save my country from the disgrace that is like to 
fall on her.’’ 

Examples of self-sacrifice on the part of leaders during the 
Revolution and of the utter inability of governments, both state 
and federal, to meet their obligations, are nowhere more clearly 
portrayed. Indeed, in a communication of Pollock to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, there is to be found an appeal that the real 
patriot will appreciate as long as our nation endures: 

It has not been my fortune to move on a splendid Theatre, where 


the weary Actor frequently finds in the Applause of his Audience, 
new motives for Exertion. I dwelt in an Obscure Corner of the Uni- 
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verse alone and unsupported. I have laboured without ceasing, | 
have neglected the road to affluence, I have exhausted my all, and 
plunged myself deeply in Debt to support the Cause of America. In 
the Hours of her Distress, and when those who ecall’d themselves 
Friends, were Daily deserting her, But these things I do not Boast of, 
What I do boast of is, that I have a Heart Still ready (had I the 
means) to bear sufferings, and make new sacrifices. I pray your Ex- 
cellency to submit this Narrative to the indulgences of Congress, I 


am in their judgment, and in their Justice I repose the fullest Con- 
fidence. 


That Congress was helpless, but not oblivious to his appeals, 
is seen in the reply: that Pollock had exerted himself with much 
zeal and industry as commercial agent of the United States in 
New Orleans; and that he had advanced large sums of money 
and had contracted large debts in the service of the United 
States and Virginia. It was recommended that all of the bal- 
ances should be paid or security given for payment whenever 
the state of the public funds should make it possible. To this 
end, they urged the adjustment of his accounts by Virginia 
with as much dispatch as practicable, in order that a settlement 
with the United States might be agreed upon. 

With a keen sense of disappointment at his failures to secure 
relief, with humility because of his inability to secure the re- 
lease of his attorney, who was being held as a hostage in New 
Orleans by Spanish creditors, Pollock was cheered by the hope 
that by becoming commercial agent at Havana, an office tender- 
ed him by the federal government, he might be enabled to dis- 
charge his debts. Permission was granted him by Spanish offi- 
cials to trade in flour and provisions, with seeming promise of 
handsome profits. Pursued with the bills of his New Orleans 
creditors, which he was unable to satisfy, he was arrested and 
held in custody, the subject ‘‘of many indignities from the offi- 
cers of justice and the arrogance of other Spanish officers.”’ 
His wife and family were permitted to go to Philadelphia bear- 
ing the appeal, addressed to the Financier General, that the in- 
terest due on his accounts should be paid to Mrs. Pollock, since 
she had no other means of support. 

His letter to the Governor of Virginia some months later, was 
of like intent. ‘‘I hope,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ Your Excell’y will in turn 
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pay the same honor to my signiture as I have done to yours at 
the critical moment for a much larger sum, for which and my 
other advances for your State, I and my family are reduced to 
implore as a charity what is due by common justice.’’ 

‘‘With Respect to this Gentleman’s application for money,’’ 
Robert Morris wrote, ‘‘I found my hands tied up by an act of 
Congress; and therefore neither his Services nor Sufferings 
nor a view of those Distresses to which a helpless Family are 
reduced, could induce me to grant that Relief which Justice and 
Humanity did equally demand. I persuade myself, however, 
that it will be among the earliest objects calling for the atten- 
tion of Congress to alleviate Sufferings which in their Causes 
and in their attending Circumstances are equally severe and ex- 
traordinary.’”’ 

Early in 1785, his friend during Revolutionary days, Galvez, 
came to Havana as governor of Cuba. Through his influence, 
Pollock was released, and after eighteen months characterized 
by him as ‘‘the gloomy confinement and tedious detention of my 
person,’’ he was granted permission to embark for Philadelphia. 
He gave bond that all of his obligations to Spanish subjects, 
which he had ineurred, should be paid in full. 

Still virtually a prisoner on parole, Pollock continued to peti- 
tion the President of Congress and the Virginia Assembly that 
at least small pittances should be advanced on his account, which 
might be used for the support of his family. Finally (in Decem- 
ber, 1785), he was awarded the sum of $90,000 by Congress, 
but the treasury was empty and he was not paid for another 
six years. 

Meanwhile, securing funds on his credit, he fitted out a vessel, 
loaded it with flour, and after disposing of the cargo in Martini- 
que, took on another and sailed for New Orleans. Here, he was 
received with favor and was permitted to carry on his trading 
ventures. His success was such that, by the summer of 1790, he 
had met all of his financial obligations in that city. 

Confirmatory of this remarkable financial recovery, Governor 
Miré wrote Governor Randolph: ‘‘Altho’ he disposed of all his 
Estate, real and personal in this Country, at a great disadvant- 
age, for the purpose of fulfilling his engagements with his 
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creditors in this Province, Mr. Pollock has since his late arrival 
here, very honorably and to the entire satisfaction of his credi- 
tors in this Province, discharged all his remaining debts here, 
to a considerable amount, which he owed on account of the 
United States and the State of Virginia. The great integrity 
evinced by this Gentleman in the faithfull discharge of his en- 
gagements entered into for the service of his country, strongly 
interests me in his favour, and induces me to pray you will have 
the Goodness to take him under your protection.’’ 
Adjustments between Virginia and the United States having 
finally been made, Pollock’s claim, to the amount of $108,605, 
was assumed and paid by the federal government. His other 
accounts with Virginia were eventually paid by that state. 
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(GENERAL JAMES WILKINSON’s NARRATIVE OF THE F'ALLEN TIMBERS 
CAMPAIGN 


Eprrep sy M. M. Quatre 


General Wayne’s northwestern campaign of 1794 was highly 
successful, and historians in describing it have commonly re- 
flected the triumphant tone of the General’s own letters and re- 
ports. General James Wilkinson served throughout the cam- 
paign, and commanded the right wing of the Legion in the Battle 
of Fallen Timbers, and on the same day that Wayne penned his 
official report of that conflict, Wilkinson wrote to his friend, 
John Brown of Frankfort, the narrative which follows. Although 
the bias of the writer is evident, future historians of Wayne’s 
campaign can searcely neglect to weigh Wilkinson’s strictures 
upon his leader’s military capacity and conduct. The recipient 
of the letter was U. S. Senator from Kentucky from 1792-1805, 
and one of the foremost characters of his time in that common- 
wealth. The original letter is among the Wilkinson Papers in 
the library of the Chicago Historical Society. In preparing the 
present printing, the editor has utilized a photostatic copy of it 
in the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. The reader may profitably compare William Clark’s 
journal of the same campaign (R. C. McGrane, editor), publish- 
ed in Volume I of this Review, pp. 418-44. 


Camp at the confluence of the 

Auglaize & Miami Rivers 

August 28" 1794 
It is with very great pleasure my dear Friend, that I now take up my 
Pen to write at, but not to, you. for I continue in ignorance of your 
motions or residence since the recess of Congress. I however flatter my- 
self that your Brother James,’ to whom this will go under cover, may 
1 James Brown (born near Staunton, Va., Sept. 11, 1766, died in Philadelphia, 
Apr. 7, 1835) studied law in Virginia and began its practice in Frankfort, Ky. 
He served as captain in the campaign of 1791. He subsequently removed to New 
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have the pleasure to present it to your hands in Kentucky. You will 
then have seen, copies of my late correspondence with Mars & His chief, 
which combined with the enclosed copy of a very extraordinary Letter 
received from the former a few days since, will enable you to judge of 
my situation & [give] advice for my Conduct. You will percieve from 
this late testimonial & from the Letter of the 4" April, that however 
insidious and insincere they may be, however hostile to my Interest, they 
have fully committed themselfs, and therefore I have nought to appre- 
hend but my own vindication & the crimination of my Soloman Cases 
which rests upon the broadest bottom of unequivocal Facts, supported 
by record & an host of respectable testimony. I Know that my measures 
must be governed in some degree by those of my antagonist, and there- 
fore I can adopt no conclusions untill I hear from Mars in answer to 
my Letter of the 30% June. I deem it not improbable that this Letter, 
in its obvious tendency may have given Mars a chilly fit, & I am per- 
fectly sensible that the Liberty which I have taken with his Elect, will 
draw upon me the inflamed resentment of the ‘‘Old Horse’’ no matter. 
the Armour of truth, Integrity & true patriotism, will shield me 
against every consequence. if I am heard, I shall ma[i]ntain the ground 
I have taken, if I am dismissed [from] the Service, I shall reach a higher 
point of distinction than I have ever aimed at. I however claim your 
advice, enclose it to M™ W. at Fort Washington, and the acknowledge- 
ment of this Letter, is the only indication necessary to authenticate 
your feyned manuscript. You will observe that I am not solicitous to 
quit the Service, because I know the profession of arms to be my Fort 
and I verely believe that the Hour may possibly come, when my talents 
in that line might be of important account to our Country. Yet I owe 
so much to my own feelings and to professional reputation, that I can- 
not consent to sacrefice the one, or to hazard the other, under the ad- 
ministration of a weak, corrupt Minister, or an despotic, vain glorious, 
ignorant General. my measures are therefore maturing fast, & I shall 
be prepared to retire by the time the Campaign closes, I mean the Season 
of danger & deficulty, or rather of active service, for we shall certaintly 
be forted before the 1** Nov’, should the Savages determine to prosecute 
the War & at this moment I see nothing to contradict the Idea of the 
prosecution. by this time I think you must feel some solicitude, to 
hear a word of our operations. We are Victorious & triumphant where 
ever we go. we have been all the way to the British Post below us 47 
Miles, we have beat thousands of Indians in a pitched Battle, we have 
commanded the British officer to abandon his Post, we have pillaged 


Orleans, where he served as U. S. judge, 1804-12; senator from Louisiana, 1812-23; 
and U. S. minister to France, 1823-29. 
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his gardens, insulted his flag, which we left flying, & yesterday got 
back to this place. All this have we done & more, but I forsee you will 
not be content with a report so general I will therefore essay a short 
detail. 

The Army marched from Greenville the 28" Ultimo & reached this 
point, (the confluence of Auglaize & Miami Rivers) on the 8 inst. 
the Enemy had not been apprized of the movement more than three or 
four days. they were therefore not only unprepared to meet us, but 
had not time to secure & carry off their property of dried Corn & furni- 
ture, tho our movements were tardy & in mass sometimes infinitely 
disordered & without a single Ray of Enterprize, tho a glorious oppor- 
tunity presented. we found the distane[e] to be 78 miles by measure, 
and not 60 or 65 as the General had one thousand times asserted. we 
saw not an Indian or the fresh sign of one untill we approached the 
Towns. Here the Gen' halted, congratulated himself & the Legion on 
their successes, determined to built a fort, and to send a flag to the 
Enemy, who had retired down the River to the Vicinity of the British 
Stores, with overtures of Peace. I was consulted on this last Measure, 
and modestly gave my opinion with my reasons in writing against it. 
The Gen! fell sick and the Army was detained untill the 15“ Inst, when 
we commenced our march down the River for the British Post, which 
I understood we were to reduce & Establish one of our own. on the 17" 
the messenger sent with the flag meet us at noon, with a memorandum 
without signature, counted in terms equivocal, & I think sarcastic, the 
main porport of which was to request the Gen! to built no Forts in their 
Country & to continue where he was ten days, (i.e. this place) when 
he should see them coming with a flag as he had requested. they re- 
quested an answer, professed much love for peace & thanked the Gen! 
again & again for his great regard for their Women and Children. He 
at first said he would send an answer the next morning, & that if he 
had not moved, he would have made the halt. ‘‘what Sir, I observed 
“the ten days’’. He recollected Himself & said ‘‘No’’. I likewise spoke 
to his councellors on the impropriety of returning an answer, & altho, 
he was at first obstinate on that head he finally gave it up. On the 18% 
we march’d to a point about 8 miles from the Enemy and the same 
distance from the British Post, the size, construction, & strength of 
which was still unknown to us. this afternoon a Body of Indians mount- 
ed fell in with our Spies, persued them & took W™ May, (a man for- 
merly employ’d by me as a spy in this very Quarter) Prisoner. this 
induced the belief that the Enemy really meant to oppose us, a contrary 
opinion having prevailed for several days. the Gen' determined to halt, 
fortify, & deposite his Baggage. this employ’d us till the 20, but on 
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the 19 Major Price of Kentucky who with 150 Volunteers mounted, 
constituted the van Guard of the Army, had reconoitered this Country 
as low down as M°Kees house & within 14 mile of the British Post. He 
saw no one of the Enemy & the houses were evacuated, but he discovered 
the trails of the Enemy in great force, & a line which they had formed 
for our reception the day before. He mentioned this to the Gen' & told 
Him they would fight us at that spot. nevertheless an opinion obtained 
that the Indian[s] & British were both off, & that we should see neither, 
(I won a Q'[?] Cask wine & ten Guineas on these points) this within 
8 miles of an Indian Enemy or post, the first Instance of the Kind which 
presents [itself] in the knowledge of man, for it is the invisibility of 
a savage which contributes his greatest advantage. I repeat that altho 
we knew the savages were Encamp’d within the Vicinity of the British 
Post, not a single attempt was made to Enterprise against them. on the 
20" we marched & at 44 miles we were surprized by a sudden attack 
on our front which drove back all our advanced Guards & parties, and 
altho my wing was the first formed, the Enemy fired upon my line be- 
fore the right had gained its ground. our antagonist[s] halted at Sixty 
& one hundred yards, and gave us a feeble scattered fire, by which I 
had a few men kill’d, my officer importuned me to charge but hearing 
no signal, & having received no order, I decleined this measure, and 
sustained the Enemies fire on my Ground. I at length heard the charge 
sounded by Capt M* Campble? of the Dragoons, & he pierced through 
my Line on the left of the 1* Batt. of the 3° S. Legion. the enemy were 
than posted and firing on our front. I saw Miss Campbles danger & 
without further hesitation ordered a rapid charge to support & save him 
if possible. but my exertions in this instance were vain, for altho the 
enemy instantly fled before us, poor M* Campble who had mix’d with 
them, was kill’d with several of his men about 200 paces in my front. 
the Enemy retired before us & skirmish’ with us for more than a mile. 
their fire was so light that I rode to the Gen' long after the affair com- 
menced, & begged Him ‘‘to act with caution as I werely [verily] be- 
lieved that the Enemy were Endeavoring to harrass our Men, to draw 
our fire & disorder our line by light parties, and that their main Body 
was still behind. I observed that it was no fight at that time.’’ After re- 
tiring before us for an hour they ran off and have not since been heard 
of. we then halted formed the line & remained on our ground about 4 
Hours, whilst the General was reconnoitering ground in our front for 
an Encampment. no measures were ordered by Him for collecting the 
publie axes or the Baggage & Blankets, droped in the pursuit, or for 
collecting & burying the dead. He ordered the men a half Gill of Whisky, 


2Captain Robert Mis Campbell. 
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& told them as he rode along the line that He always floged Indians & 
British where ever he went tho I pledge my Honor that I did not re- 
ceived an order from him during the action, and Co' Hamtramck who 
command[ed] the left wing, assures me that his own case was exactly 
similar. Indeed I do no[t] hear of a single order which he gave except 
to poor M* Campble, who was sacrificed by a premature charge. his 
light Infantry & the 3 other Troops of Dragoons, reserved for his own 
special command, did not receive a single order from Him, and acted 
agreeably to their own discration. In short such was our situation on 
the March, such our security, that if the Enemy had condensed their 
force, instead of attempting a line near two miles long, & carried it 
against our left, they would have forced both our Columns, & if they 
had not defeated, might have ruined the Army, by the Carnage they 
must have made. Such was the disposition of the Mounted Volunteers 
that not more than Three hundred of Todds Brigade got into the 
action, these behaved well. I had the Tawa River & a prairee on my 
right in which the Enemy made a shew of fighting my front was cut 
by deep & steep ravins, the land was flat to the left, & in Hamtramck[’s] 
front an allmost impervious thicket. the firing commenced on the right 
& ran off to the left, it was briskest about the centre, and the loss of the 
wings is nearly equal, tho the greatest number is in favour of the right. 
yet the Gen' has said that the action was fought on the left. I made 
several escapes, my extra aid de Camp Lt Campbell Smith, was wounded 
in carrying a message to the Gen' & my servant struck in the shoulder 
by a Ball destined for myself, by a rascall about 60 yards from me, 
and by personal Horse & Charge a considerable distance in front of 
my whole Line, I believe I saved the valuable Life of Lt Covington, 
who afterward with his own Hand, kill’d the savage whose attention I 
had drawn to myself to save Covington. this by the bye was the second 
he had kill’d with his sword. in this Igotism, I trust my Friend I make 
no breach of delicacy, nor can I incur any imputation of vanity, as I 
mention it for your private observation & personal satisfaction. A 
french man * in the garb of an Indian, secreted himself when the Enemy 

8’ Antoine Lacelle was a native of Montreal (born Nov. 22, 1745) who in early 
manhood eame west to Detroit. An older brother, Jacques Lacelle, engaged in the 
Indian trade at Detroit some time after 1765, and within a few years located at 
Miamitown (modern Fort Wayne), from which place his family fled in advance of 
La Balme’s expedition of 1780. Antoine seems to have followed the career of his 
elder brother. In his examination by Wayne, he stated that he had been twenty-nine 
years in Upper Canada, twenty-one of which had been passed at Detroit or on the 
Maumee. He was a member of the Detroit militia who voluntarily participated in 


the battle, in which several were slain. See The John Askin Papers (Detroit, 1928), 
I, 197, 366-67. 
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retired, & surrendered some time after. He declared that He was a 
trader & had been forced into the action by Cap‘ M*Kee, who with 
Mathew Elliot commanded. He avered that He had not fired his gun 
which was justified by the appearance of it. He informed [us] that 
the Indians were averse to fighting our army, but that Elliot & M°Kee 
had draged them into it. He reports the force opposed to us to be be- 
tween 8 or 900 Indians & 47 White men.* this force exceeded my com- 
putation founded upon the fire of the Enemy. The Gen' has determined 
that He was oposed by two Thousand Indians & all the Militia of Detroit, 
and asserts boldly that we kill’d 400 of the Enemy on the ground, 
notwithstanding it has been reconnoitered many times by light parties, 
and was finally swept by the Army in line, (to search for ax’s and 
Blankets 4 days after they had been lost) and the greastest number of 
the dead of the Enemy, including several white men which every ob- 
servation & inquiry can produce is less than 30. I shall be vastly im- 
patient to see the official account.’ I think Malplaquot, or Fontenoy, 
will stand no chance if brought in competition with our fight. it would 
appear from the Generals Letters & orders that his Bosom teemed with 
the finest sensations of humanity & philanthropy, and yet strange to 
tell, so little regard was paid to those who fell or Bled in the skirmish, 
that the Bodies of the former were left to ferment upon the surface, 
the prey of Vultures, untill the 22¢ at which time & the Evening be- 
fore unfortunate wounded men were found upon the field, where they 
had lain in agony from 10 oClock of the 20". a Serjeant Edmondson of 
the 4" S. L. was found on the 22° & had just expired, & a man of the 
right wing was brought into Camp & died a few minutes after. for a 
single Man sacrificed by such cruel negligance, a Gen' deserves to be 

#Colonel Alexander McKee, who was probably in better position to know the 
facts than anyone else, reported the number of Indians who awaited Wayne’s ap- 
proach on the nineteenth as 1300; presumably all of them were present the following 
day, although McKee states that not more than 400 were actually engaged. Corres- 
pondence of John Graves Simcoe. . . . (Toronto, 1925), III, 8. Colonel R. G. Eng- 
land, commandant of Detroit, reported the number of white militia in the engage- 
ment as ‘‘nearly sixty,’’ while the payroll of Lieutenant Colonel Caldwell’s battalion 


(white leader in the battle) for the period August 10-24, indicates a strength of 
53 men. Ibid., II, 414, and III, 12. 

5 For it see American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 491. Wayne reported 4 
loss of 33 killed and 100 wounded and affirmed that the enemy’s loss was ‘‘moré 
than double’’ his own. Colonel McKee, reporting to Joseph Chew, British Secretary 
of Indian Affairs, affirmed that the Indians lost but nineteen killed. He admitted 
that ten of these were chieftains, and said nothing concerning the British militia 
slain. It seems probable that Wayne overstated the loss of the enemy, and that Me- 
Kee’s statement fell short of the truth. See Correspondence of John Graves Simcoe, 
III, 8. 
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hanged, damned he certainly will be. A new Sceene was now to be 
opened, & we were allready in possession of the British Post, but I had 
taken a distant view & knew this Idea to be chemerical. the Army how- 
ever, leaving the wounded on the ground in a great degree unprovided 
& unprodected, advanced to the Bank of Miamis River, (so called by the 
British) at the head of the back water of the Lake, & Encamped in 
full view of the British Garrison & at 14 mile|’s] distance. The Beauty 
of the Sceene which presents in one front, cannot well be concieved, the 
River meandering in various directions thro a natural meadow in high 
cultivation & of great extent, this meadow bounded by noble eminences, 
crowned with lofty timber on either side, with Indian Villages, scatter- 
ed along the Eastern & the British flag fring [flying] upon the Western 
Bank, after a dreary Jorney of more than 200 miles from the Ohio, 
thro an uncultivated Wilderness, fills the mind with the most Interest- 
ing Emotions, and affords the most pleasing recreation to the Eye. 
Here we beat our Drums Blowed our trumpets & went to Bed. early 
next Morning the Gen' informed me, that the place was too strong for 
him to attempt it, that besides it was the ultimo ratio & therefore he 
must act cautiously. I understood we were immediately to return to 
our deposit Camp. He said that if he had ten days Provisions to spear 
he could take it, but that he had not so much. how did this happen? 
or whose fault is it? why was not the Artillery prepared for the occa- 
sion brough[t] on? why was it left at Greenville? why were 400 Bul- 
locks [left] at the same place? where the necessity of hurrying our de- 
parture with such precipitancy, as not to allow time for Gen' Barbee 
to git up, or 100 & odd of the contractors horses to come forward to us 
from Fort Hamilton? particularly as two days would have sufficed for 
the purpose. Why advance upon the British Post without knowing its 
size, construction & defences, why go totally unprepared to take it? 
are questions which may hereafter be asked. about one oClock Major 
Campble* the Command. of the British Post, send out a flag with a 
Letter demanding the motives of the approach of our army & what light 
he was to view it. I called on the Gen' & he put the letter into my hand, 
& asked my opinion of the answer which should be given ‘‘I replyed’’ 
it was impertinent & merits no answer’’ He said he had promissed an 
answer, & to my astonishment put pen Inck & Paper before me and 
said to me ‘‘Come let me see what you would say to it’’ I repeated that 
if left to my judgment I should return no answer, but he persisted. I 
took up the Pen & hastily commited a few Ideas with which he seemed 
much pleased, & adopted them, but added some nonsense of his own at 
the close of the Letter. before this was sent in, He asked my opinion, 


* Major William Campbell of the Twenty-fourth Regiment of Foot. 
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respecting his continuance on the ground a day or two. I observed, 
that if the state of his provision would permit, it would meet my Judge- 
ment, as an unfavorablle interpretation might be put upon a precipi- 
tate retreat. He immediately sent for two days provision. This Eve- 
ning the Gen' had changed his opinion & seemed determined to take the 
Post, & to this end He next morning reconnoitered it closely on all 
quarters, said it was weak, & that He could take it. I knew the thing 
was impracticable with his troops & military apparatus, and by a few 
Interrogations defeated his intentions. I at the same time adviset him 
to make his visit as short as possible as I every moment expected an 
order from the Fort for Him to depart. He notwithstanding he had 
given out the Idea of taking the place, determined to summon it or 
order the Commandant to depart. He read me a Letter he had written 
for the purpose. I opposed his intention as I was sensible it would 
answer no good end & might expose Him to insult. He however adhered 
to his plan. we returned to our camp & were followed by a flag with a 
Communication from the British Command‘ animadverting upon our 
reconnoitring Party, & forbiding the future approach of parties or In- 
dividuals within reach of his Cannon. The Gen' in answer demanded 
of him to remove his Garrison from the territory of the U. States which 
‘‘would be suffered without molastation by his army’’ the British Com- 
mand' replied politely that nothing but the orders of his superiors or 
the fortune of war could remove him, & observed that discussions on 
the propriety of his occupancy would come more properly before the 
Embassedors, of the two nations.” we next day made a rediculous gas- 
conade, by firing our little Pop Guns Howizer, faced to the right about 
& the day before yesterday reached this place after a very disorderly 
march. The Gen' becoming every moment more secure, & more inflated 
with his Imagenary prowess & the importance of his puny victory. 
Monsieur La Sal the French Prisoner is known to Wells our confidential 
Guide & partizan, who says He is a good man, & that He has no doubt 
he was forced to march forth to the field of Battle, as it is the custom 
of the savages to make their trader fight with them. He perseveres in 
his first report respecting the force of the Enemy opposed to us, which 
has so inflamed the Gen'* Choler that he has put him in Irons, and has 
made up his report from a British Drummer who deserted to us, & who 
agrees with the Gen' that 2000 Indians and the Detroit militia were 
opposed to us, yet the same Drummer said that no kind of intercourse 
was permited between the troops & the savages, when he first came 


7 For the correspondence between Wayne and Major Campbell see Am. State 
Papers, Ind. Aff., I, 493-94. 
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out. to what meserable shiefts are we driven to veil our follies & to 
support our importance. Yet believe me nothing shall escape my vigi- 
lence, nor shall any imposture be played upon the Public. since our 
retreat commenced we have lost several men by desertion. the enemy 
were upon our rear in small parties & took a couple of Prisoners, in 
return Price who covered the retreat kill’d one & wounded two on 
the 2" day of our retrogresive march. the troops have been on half 
allowance of Flour, since the 16% Inst. and our wholé stock this day 
is 17400 lbs with between 30 & 40™ lbs of beef on the hoof. we are 744 
miles from our nearest supply, a Country intervening impracticable 
after long & heavy rains, & cut by several water courses impassable 
when swelled. Gen! Todd is this day dispatched with about 700 Mounted 
Volunteers as an Escort to the Pack horses, who are sent for Flour, & 
the Bullocks left at Greenville. should he bee stop’d by weather, or 
cut up by the Enemy, which is perfectly in their power, for we know 
nothing about them, nor have any measures been taken since we began 
our retreat to find out where they are, this Army must dissipate and 
find their way to Greenville by the shortest Route, & at the expence of 
all property, Public & private. was ever a Body of Men willfully and 
without causualty or accident placed in the same perilous cireum- 
stances. what reasoning can justify, the commitment of the Fate of 
the campaign, the Interest of the nation & the safety & Honor of the 
Corps, to such contingencies. Yet such has been our situation, from one 
stage to an other from the Day we marched. I however have strong 
hope, that the same providence which has heretofore protected will still 
smile upon us. The Idea of the moment is to wait here untill Todd re- 
turns, to march then to the miami Villages, & Errect a grant [great] 
fortress. in other words to end where we should have begun in the 
mean [time] to speculate on what may be the Conduct of the Enemy, 
is extremely hazardous. their determination will depend totally on 
the disposition of the British & if they prosecute the war, they will I 
think send us back to Greenville before December. it is certainly in 
their power. we have destroyed prodijeous quantities of Corn, but we 
have in truth done nothing which might not have been better done by 
1500 Mounted Volunteers in 30 days. that is the Towns might have 
been Surprized, the Women & Children captured, more fellows kill’d, 
« the same property destroy’d, an Experiment my Ideas of the Country 
are justif[ied] & the Gen' has made small errors of 30 & 40 miles in 
an hundred. Enclosed you will find a sketch of the Ground of action, 
the British Post, &e before refered to. I wish ou to Publish it if 
you may think proper in some of the periodical works, as mine. The 
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worthless Old scoundrel Scott * has become an object of pity. He is 
the contempt of the whole army, except his Brother Regular and Irregn- 
lar. I have thus related you in much haste, a long & I fear confused 
detail. I have experienced your indulgence on many occasion[s] & 
solicit it on the present. you may however be assured that my Facts 
are correct, & I give you leave to publish such parts of them as the 
official detail when it appears, may render necessary, or aS may in 
sound policy be judged expedient before always guarding me against 
any imputation of Vanity or malice. The Gen' seems disposed to allow 
little merit to the wing which I fought. he has therefore so blended 
the kill’d & Wounded, that no Person from the Army will be able to 
distinguish those who fell or Bled in the respective Wings. I have 
essayed a return taken from the original in which the proper distinction 
is observed & which I wish you to publish. 


Endorsed: Copy of a Letter to M’ J. B. dated Aug* 28 1794 en- 
closed to M' Jas. Brown [In another hand] Copie J. W. 


8 General Charles Scott, commander of the Kentucky volunteer contingent in 
Wayne’s army. 
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The Intimate Papers of Colonel House Arranged as a Narrative. By 
Charles Seymour. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. Vols, 
III and IV, xii+-552, xviii+-453 pp. Illustrations, $10.) 

These two concluding volumes of the Intimate Papers deal with the 
period of active participation by the United States in European affairs 
that began with the declaration of war in 1917 and ended with the re- 
fusal of the Senate to ratify the treaty of peace in 1919. During the 
greater part of this time, Colonel House continued, as before, to act as 
the President’s alter ego; and it is perhaps less remarkable that ulti- 
mately their intimate relationship ‘‘lapsed,’’ than that it withstood all 
stress and strain so long. House first met Wilson in November, 1911, 
and the two began within a few weeks to exchange ‘‘confidences which 
men usually do not exchange except after years of friendship’’ (I, 45). 
Late in 1918, House wrote in his diary: ‘‘He [Wilson] knows that our 
minds are generally parallel, and he also knows that where they diverge 
I will follow his bent rather than my own... ’’ (IV, 88). Throughout 
all these extraordinary years, their understanding of each other re- 
mained complete, and it broke down only under the weight of world 
reconstruction. The final separation remains to Colonel House a ‘‘tragic 
mystery,’’ but to the readers of these volumes it may appear that the 
root of the difficulty lay in the greater impatience of the President to 
achieve ends that both men sought. House could, the more easily, face 
unpleasant facts and make terms with them. As Walter Lippmann put 
it, ‘His advice is sought because it is believed to be a little nearer this 
world than the President’s and a good deal nearer heaven than that of 
Lloyd George and Sonnino’’ (IV, 190). At the Peace Conference, 
House yielded more readily to Allied insistence than did the President ; 
after the Conference, House urged the President to meet the Senate in 
a conciliatory spirit, only to be told : ‘‘ House, I have found one can never 
get anything in this life that is worth while without fighting for it’’ 
(IV, 487). Later, when the Senate had rejected the treaty for the first 
time, House still urged compromise. He wrote two letters to the Presi- 
dent, pointing out to him a way of escape from the existing impasse; 
but the letters were never answered (IV, 509-11). 

Well before the United States entered the World War, House had 
begun to play a prominent réle in international affairs. His ‘‘Great 
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Adventure’’ of 1914, out of which he had hoped would come an era of 
good feeling between England and Germany, had commended him 
favorably to the leading statesmen of both countries, including the 
Kaiser himself. The ‘‘Quest for Peace’’ on which Wilson sent House 
to Europe in 1915, while no more successful in attaining its avowed 
object than the adventure of the year before, had widened his range of 
acquaintances, and had deepened the confidence felt in him by such 
powerful personages as Sir Edward Grey. When, early in 1916, House 
undertook his third mission to Europe, this time with a view to ending 
the war by the threat of American intervention, he was distinetly ‘‘on 
the inside.’’ Allied ministers did not hesitate to ‘‘discuss the problems 
of the war with him, a foreign citizen, almost as though he were one of 
themselves ... ’’ (II, 128); and the Germans, while by no means so 
outspoken, received him with every mark of cordiality. Probably, at 
the moment the United States entered the war, no other living man 
knew better what was going on inside the various European chancelleries 
than did Colonel House. 

After all this, House’s prominence during the period of American 
participation in the war—the period covered in the main by volume 
III of the Papers — follows naturally enough. For several months he 
remained in America as ‘‘the administration’s auditory nerve.’’ Work- 
ing with Sir William Wiseman, chief of the British secret service, and 
with the distinguished visitors sent by the Allies to the United States — 
Balfour, Joffre, Tardieu, Northcliffe, Reading — House sought for a 
clear definition of the duties which the United States owed its associates 
in the war. He saw plainly, as did many other Americans also, that 
what the Allies particularly lacked was some system by which they 
could get together on their needs. Keenly aware of these needs, but 
conscious also of American annoyance at the reluctance of the Allies 
to coordinate their demands, House smoothed the way to agreements 
that brought the full economic power of the United States to bear against 
the enemy. He was concerned, also, with the problems of war aims. 
He knew and the President knew (III, 61-63) of the secret treaties be- 
tween the Allies which, should their terms be enforced, must preclude 
the possibility of a just peace. Disposed at the outset to discourage 
discussion of peace terms, lest to do so might promote dissensions 
among the Allies, House later urged the President to appeal to the 
German liberals with a clear and generous statement — such a state- 
ment as would ‘‘make the people of the Central Powers feel safe in 
your hands”’ (III, 157). Wilson’s famous reply to the Pope followed 
this advice; but the President, acutely conscious of the difference be- 
tween Allied war aims and his own, asked House to prepare the Amer- 
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iean case on the basis of expert advice. ‘‘The Inquiry’’ followed, and, 
upon the evidence which it produced, Wilson laid down his famous 
‘‘Pourteen Points.’’ It is idle to criticize Wilson and House for their 
failure to secure from the Allies an open and explicit approval of these 
terms. Their statement and continual re-statement constituted the best 
possible way of obtaining an influential body of world opinion in favor 
of such terms, and it was this opinion upon which the American leaders 
counted to strengthen their hands when the time for peace should come. 

On two occasions after the entrance of the United States into the 
War, House acted as Wilson’s personal representative in Europe. In 
October, 1917, House headed the American War Mission, which labored 
earnestly, and with some success, to draft a program of inter-Allied 
economic coordination and to establish the machinery to put such a 
program into effect. Under House’s leadership, the Americans, also, 
made plain their belief in the necessity of unified control in military 
affairs, and the plan which General Bliss then submitted, had it been 
adopted, might well have shortened the war (III, 253). A year later, 
House was again in Europe, this time to take part in the pre-armistice 
negotiations. These negotiations show House at his best. He worked 
tirelessly to write into the record the fullest possible acceptance by the 
Allies of the Fourteen Points. He prepared, with the help of Walter 
Lippmann and Frank Cobb, an interpretative commentary upon these 
points (IV, 192-200), supplying specific details in the place of vague 
generalities, and leaving little room for doubt as to their meaning. 
These interpretations were referred to Wilson and were indorsed by 
him. They were constantly consulted during the negotiations, and ex- 
cept for the freedom of the seas, upon which the British refused to make 
any commitments, and a new definition of reparations, the Wilsonian 
program found final lodgment in the pre-armistice agreement. This 
was a notable victory for the Americans, and for House personally. 
As to the military terms of the armistice, the Americans were in no 
considerable sense to blame for them. The decision to permit an armis- 
tice was made by the Allies themselves without pressure from the United 
States, and the terms laid down were practically dictated by the 
Allied commanders. Strangely, it was Pershing, alone among the im- 
portant commanders, who protested against granting an armistice at all 
(IV, 95). 

The work of House at the Peace Conference necessarily brings the 
Papers to an anticlimactice close. As long as Wilson was in the United 
States, House occupied in Europe a unique and distinguished position. 
He was the President’s spokesman, known to reflect accurately the 
President’s mind, and to speak with the voice of authority. Once Wil- 
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son himself appeared in Europe, House was effectively and permanent- 
ly eclipsed. There is some reason to believe that this was most un- 
fortunate, that Wilson in Washington and House in Paris would have 
been a much stronger combination than Wilson and House together 
in Paris. House knew Europe and European statesmen as Wilson, at 
least at the beginning of the Conference, could not possibly know them, 
House had, also, an uncanny sense of just how close he might hope to 
bring an opponent to his own point of view— a compromiser, to be 
sure, but a compromiser who usually got all the concessions obtainable. 
Ordinarily, Wilson was the harder man with whom to deal, but once, 
certainly, in the matter of the Brenner Pass, the President hastily gave 
away too much (IV, 435). In the light of subsequent events, it appears 
that House’s plan for a quick preliminary treaty, to be followed by a 
permanent treaty, more leisurely made, had much merit. Perhaps, with- 
out Wilson in Paris, the Colonel would have had a better chance to put 
this program through. 

The documents published add many interesting details to our knowl- 
edge and correct a number of current misunderstandings. House was 
opposed to Wilson’s call for a Democratic Congress in the campaign 
of 1918, and Wilson probably knew it (IV, 68). House urged the ap- 
pointment of Root or Taft, or both, to the peace commission (IV, 221); 
and he also conveyed to the President, as delicately as he could, the in- 
formation that the presence of a chief of state was not desired at the 
Conference. This latter bit of information nettled Wilson, who retorted; 
**It is universally expected and generally desired here that I should 
attend the Conference ...’’ Nor did Wilson like House’s suggestion 
that the President take part only in the preliminary negotiation —‘‘a 
way of pocketing me’’ (IV, 213-14). Unversed in the precedents, Wilson 
assumed that he would be chosen to preside over the Conference, and 
it fell to House to explain that the honor must go to Clemenceau (IV, 
212). Colonel House apparently clears himself of the charge that he 
betrayed Wilson while the President was temporarily absent from the 
Conference (IV, 363-76). The documents seem to show, also, that in 
sending for the George Washington, Wilson was not making a ‘‘bold 
gesture’’ to bring the Allies to terms; rather, he was himself discouraged, 
genuinely feared that the Conference would break down, and at most 
hoped only ‘‘to be able later to utilize the George Washington’s presence 
in Brest as a threat... ’’ (IV, 404). Furthermore, if things went 
better in Paris from this time on, it was in no small part because Wilson 
himself was now willing to make ‘‘such far-reaching concessions that 
many, if not most, liberals accused him of surrendering the Fourteen 
Points’’ (IV, 408). While House consented to these concessions, often 
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in advance of the President, he was under no illusions as to what they 
meant. ‘‘To those who are saying that the Treaty is bad,’’ he wrote in 
his diary, ‘‘and should never have been made and that it will involve 
Europe in infinite difficulties in its enforcement, I feel like admitting it’’ 
(IV, 488-89). 

The importance of the Intimate Papers of Colonel House is too ob- 
vious to require comment. The careful work of the editor, however, 
in arranging and selecting the documents to be published, and in writ- 
ing some excellent history by way of producing the necessary connect- 
ing links, deserves unstinted praise. Not among the least of the remark- 
able qualities of Colonel House was his desire to see his papers worked 
over by a skilled historian. Too frequently it is some well-meaning but 
poorly prepared friend to whom such treasures fall, and some retired 
journalist who produces an ‘‘authorized biography’’ of indifferent merit. 
Thanks to the judgment of Colonel House, and the professional skill of 
Mr. Seymour, these volumes are a faithful record of great events. 

Joun D. Hicks 


The Origins of the World War. By Sidney Bradshaw Fay. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1928. xxii+551; xvi+577 pp. Lilustra- 
tions and maps. $9.) 

This is the most complete, most detached, and impartial work on the 
subject, and is not apt to be superseded soon. Ever since Professor Fay 
published his memorable articles on ‘‘New Light on the Origins of the 
War” in the American Historical Review (1920-21), he has been re- 
cognized in all countries as one of the outstanding students of the ques- 
tion. Since then he has continued to master the deluge of memoirs and 
official publications, has prepared many articles and reviews for Euro- 
pean and American journals, always writing with a sure hand and un- 
clouded judgment. Now, he has integrated his various previous con- 
tributions, testing them with all available recent evidence, revising 
them as necessary, and has added an invaluable treatise on the under- 
lying or general causes of the war, which goes to make up the first 
volume, whereas the second volume deals with the immediate causes 
of the war, those after Sarajevo. 

In the first volume, Professor Fay presents the diplomatic history of 
pre-war Europe after 1871; he has made full use of the informing pub- 
lications of the German Foreign Office, Die Grosse Politik der Euro- 
piischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, those of the Austrian, British, and Rus- 
sian governments, and other available material, especially memoirs. 
After a splendid discussion of the underlying causes of the war (such 
as the system of secret alliances, militarism, nationalism, economic im- 
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perialism, and the press), he shows how the Franco-Prussian War upset 
the European balance of power, and presents an account of all the 
efforts to preserve that new alignment and the counter efforts to alter 
it, and all the crises and diplomatic incidents that troubled the waters 
of European diplomacy to the outbreak of the World War. Perhaps 
the most interesting and useful chapter is the last, which deals with 
Balkan problems between 1907 and 1914, and depicts the great rivalry 
between Austria and Russia for dominance in the Balkans, each power 
being generally supported by its allies. However, the author also shows 
how Russia’s efforts to open the Straits were not supported by France 
and England, and how Austria’s attempt to advance southward, at 
Serbia’s expense, was checked as being threatening to Italy’s vital in- 
terests. 

In the second volume, ‘‘After Sarajevo: Immediate causes of the 
War,’’ Professor Fay devotes a chapter to the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand, who, in spite of serious faults, was the one Austrian personage 
whose policy might have averted a clash between the Dual Monarchy 
and Serbia. It was his alleged policy of planning to conciliate the Slavs 
in the Hapsburg realms that marked him for assassination at the hands 
of those that wished to avoid such a solution, because it would thwart 
the hope of uniting the South Slavs in a Greater Serbia. 

After giving a detailed account of the assassination plot and the re- 
sponsibility therefor, the author deals with Austria’s natural and 
pardonable desire to take some sort of protective action against Serbia. 
He makes it clear that what Austria desired was a punitive war against 
the offending neighbor to the south, and that if Germany succeeded in 
her policy of trying to localize such a war, it would be a diplomatic 
triumph for the Triple Alliance and a serious blow to the prestige of 
the Triple Entente. 

The scope of this review is too limited to give even a bare summary of 
the diplomatic efforts that followed, and failed to prevent the war. The 
reviewer can best serve his readers by giving the salient parts of the 
eoneluding chapters in which a summary of the volume is given. None 
of the powers wanted a European War. All foresaw the terrible conse- 
quences, though none could picture the actual political, economic, and 
social consequences that are well known today. The great difficulty lay 
in the fact that the statesmen in each of the various great powers and . 
Serbia were working on two problems: (1) to prevent a general war, 
but (2) to insure (if war were to come) that adequate military meas- 
ures had been taken to protect the interests of the mother country. 

Professor Fay holds that ‘‘all the European countries, in a greater or 
less degree, were responsible for the outbreak of the war.’’ He thinks 
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‘‘one must abandon the dictum of the Versailles Treaty that Germany 
and her allies were solely responsible.’’ This ‘‘is generally recognized 
by the best historical scholars in all countries to be no longer tenable 
or defensible.’’ He thinks it impossible to fix, precisely, the guilt of 
each power and to list the powers in a certain sequence on the basis of 
their degree of guilt. He holds Serbia responsible for ‘‘failing to take 
effective steps to prevent the assassins from crossing over from Serbia 
to Bosnia,’’ and for not warning Austria or giving ‘‘information which 
might have averted the fatal crime.’’ He thinks ‘‘ Austria was more 
responsible for the immediate origin of the war than any other Power,”’ 
because, with Germany’s support, she tried to wage a ‘‘local,’’ punitive 
war and persistently refused all mediation, including that of Germany. 
‘Germany did not plot the European War, did not want one, and made 
genuine, though too belated efforts, to avert one. She was the victim of 
her alliance with Austria and of her own folly.’’ Germany made her 
mistake in giving Austria a blank check authorizing her to punish 
Serbia; Germany’s efforts to prevent Berchtold from precipitating a 
general war that would involve Russia and England, came too late and 
met with no response from Berchtold. The author explains, but does not 
condone, Germany’s violating Belgium’s neutrality on the basis of her 
‘‘geographical position between France and Russia, and her inferiority 
in numbers of troops,’’ and the necessity ‘‘of crushing the French army 
quickly at first and then turning to Russia.’’ Because, among military 
men and statesmen, mobilization by a great country meant that the 
country is on the point of making war, Germany must be given some 
credit for having mobilized only after Serbia, Russia, Austria, and 
France had mobilized. The guilt of Russia lay in the fact that she 
had frequently encouraged Serbia to expect Russian help in her na- 
tionalist plans, and that Russia took ‘‘secret preparatory military mea- 
sures’? while she ‘‘was carrying on diplomatic negotiations,’’ which 
alarmed Germany and Austria. ‘‘It was primarily Russia’s general 
mobilization, made when Germany was trying to bring Austria to a 
settlement, which precipitated the final catastrophe, causing Germany to 
mobilize and declare war.’’ Poincaré is blamed because, in spite of his 
alleged efforts to maintain peace, ‘‘he did not attempt to restrain Russia 
from military measures which he knew would call forth German counter- 
measures and cause war.’’ The lack of unanimity in the British Cabinet 
made it impossible for Sir Edward Grey to give Germany an effective 
warning to hold Austria in check or, as Germany demanded, to warn 
France and Russia early in the crisis that England would remain neu- 
tral if they became involved in war. England could not disrupt the 
Triple Entente nor fail in her obligations to France as arranged in the 
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military and naval conversations of 1912-13. In view of these facts, 
historians and fair-minded people in all lands should prepare the way 
for an ultimate revision of the Versailles verdict of the sole guilt of 
Germany and her ally. 

There are illustrations of the important diplomatic personages, maps 
of Bosnia and Sarajevo, and facsimiles of important documents. The 
Index is splendid. 

C. C. EckHarpt 


In Quest of Truth and Justice, De-Bunking the War Guilt Myth. By 
Harry Elmer Barnes. (Chicago: National Historical Society, 1928, 
xvi+423 pp. Frontispiece. ) 

It is necessary to begin a reviewer’s evaluation of this recent product 
of the prolific pen of Harry Elmer Barnes by pointing out that here 
we have — not a work of history or historical research in the true sense 
of the term — but first, an expanded pamphlet of propaganda phrased 
in the language of intense combativeness; and second, a record of con- 
troversy between Professor Barnes and those who have ventured to 
disagree with his analysis and interpretation of issues. Thus the present 
book is differentiated from the author’s earlier work, Genesis of the 
World War, with which the historical world is fully familiar and to 
whom this newer production is frankly not addressed. Professor Barnes 
tells his readers in the Preface: 

‘*. . .. the writer believes that at the present stage of the work there 

is more need for popular exposition than there is for esoteric research 

and he regards himself as relatively better adapted to general synthesis 
and controversy than to abstruse and detailed research.”’ 

Perhaps his professional colleagues will accept this estimate of himself as 

substantially correct, especially as to controversy, and with correspond- 

ing results in their reaction to his historical guidance. And what about 
this other self-portrait? 

‘* . . . The writer is not, as his critics are fond of asserting, profes- 

sionally a sociologist, penologist, political philosopher or journalist, 

but a technically trained historian, with a far wider and more varied 
preparation in historical studies than can be claimed by any of those 
historians who have thus far been numbered among his critics.’’ 

Who would venture where angels fear to tread? Are all neutral but 

daring professors who embark on the good ship Historical Research duly 

warned that they must expect to find Historical Truth in the ports of 
only one belligerent, or else beware of the consequences? 

Part I, embracing six chapters and but 137 pages of the book, is en- 
titled ‘‘The Facts as to War Guilt.’’ It constitutes a condensed state- 
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ment of the author’s conclusions on many moot questions which are in- 
terpreted by him to support his main thesis that Germany was no more 
responsible than other rival powers for the system of international an- 
archy which made war probable; that Russia and France planned to 
provoke a war for their aggrandizement involving England in their 
unavowed plans; that Serbia, Russia, and France were the only states, 
in 1914, that desired a European war and worked to secure it. 

Part II, embracing eleven chapters and 271 pages, is entitled ‘‘The 
Struggle for Truth in Regard to War Guilt.’’ It is an exhibit, with full 
quotations from his opponents’ statements (procedure creditable to Mr. 
Barnes), of numerous controversies which the author has evidently 
much enjoyed. His method of contact is displayed in sundry phrases 
culled from a rich assortment, e. g., ‘‘The Historians Cut Loose,’’ ‘‘ Vive 
La Franee,’’ ‘‘Pedantry and Pomposity Among the Bitter Enders,’’ 
‘‘Davis Repels the Huns,’’ ‘‘The Savior of France,’’ ‘‘Still the German 
Octopus,’’ ‘‘Timid and Vacillating Revision,’’ ‘‘Saint Edward and 
England’s Holy War,’’ ‘‘ Almost Persuaded.’’ A reader who desires to 
have in convenient form a compendium of a significant controversy, 
both for its content and for its method, will be glad to have this book. 
Pro-Germans, who have been sufficiently numerous in our nation, will 
continue to rejoice that a doughty champion lays about him with verbal 
battle axe and war club to demolish adversaries. Pro-Allies, naturally 
the great majority of Americans after the experiences of 1914-18, will 
repel efforts to exonerate Germany from responsibility for bringing on 
the war, being unconvinced that revelations of archives are complete 
and justify reversals of verdicts hitherto recorded. They will ascribe 
partisan bias to a writer who admits that he fights for ‘‘revision’’ in 
order to relieve Germany from reparations and to regain for her terri- 
tories lost as a result of her defeat. 

The historical student who has sincerely desired to know the truth 
and nothing but the truth about war issues, will certainly go part way 
with Professor Barnes in his conclusions — thereby becoming a ‘‘timid 
revisionist’’? Such a one has never believed the solemn humbug in the 
Treaty of Versailles on the sole responsibility for the war. The welter 
of national rivalries — political, economic, racial, religious, dynastic — 
intensified as they were for three generations past, had produced both 
the psychology and the material circumstances to make war wait merely 
for some provocative occasion. Likewise, the developments from 1912 to 
the fateful days of 1914 found all the powers of Europe prepared to 
accept the hazards of war rather than submit to humiliations or actual 
national losses. Some of them, with the control of their personal leader- 
ship, were actively ambitious and acquisitive. Others were apprehen- 
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sive, but essentially on the defensive. Interpretation of the course of 
events and of public and private documents leads revisionists to hold 
that Serbia, France, and Russia, and, personally, Izvolski and Poincaré, 
deliberately provoked the war. Contradictory judgments are held, like- 
wise based on the evidence, by those who see these nations finally ae- 
cepting as inevitable a conflict produced by policies and measures of 
the Teutonic powers, although it was a conflict out of which they might 
hope to emerge victors by virtue of alliances. Is the historian rightfully 
suspicious and distrustful of every move and statement of Gallic and 
Slavie origin, but not similarly skeptical in testing Teutonic material? 
Such would appear to be the bias of eager critics of Entente powers, 
as careful reading of this book often reveals. Unique war guilt attaches 
to none of the European powers, but candid consideration of the course 
of German history since the days of Bismarck, and especially as deter- 
mined by policies of Wilhelm II, will maintain the conclusion that a 
heavier weight of responsibility rests upon the Teutonic powers than 
upon their rivals. 

Editorial limits of this review have about been reached. It should 
not close without tribute to the sustained interest created by the vigor- 
ous style and argumentative ability displayed by Professor Barnes. 
Yet how he mars his work by resort to bitter personalities — suggesting 
the tactics of a lawyer attacking opposing counsel! In the long run, 
historical judgments will be shaped far more by the contemned ‘‘eso- 
teric’’ historians — such as Professor Barnes’s colleague, Professor Fay. 
And if nationalistic fervor led historians into partisanship when under 
the spell of war psychology, what about belligerent controversial psy- 
chology’s effect upon those who associate themselves with ‘‘ historical 
societies’? avowedly partisan in purpose? 

C. A. Duntway 


Obregén’s History of 16th Century Explorations in Western America. 
Translated and edited by George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey. 
(Los Angeles: Wetzel Publishing Co., Ine., 1928. xxxvi+351 pp. 
Frontispiece and map. $10.) 

The main title that the editors have chosen for their translation of 
Obregon’s chronicle is too ambitious. The chronicle deals not with the 
whole or any large part of the sixteenth century, but with approximate- 
ly two decades of it; not with the whole or any large part of western 
America, but with a relatively small region in southwestern North 
America; and not with explorations in general, but with the explora- 
tions of Francisco de Ibarra, Rodriguez and Sanchez Chamuscado, 
and Espejo. It is true that the first 40 pages of the chronicle describe 
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earlier explorations, especially that of Coronado; but, since most of 
these explorations were made before the chronicler Obregén was born 
(1544), his account of them possesses too little historical value to de- 
serve recognition in the title. The rest of the chronicle (300 pages in 
the present translation) is devoted to the explorations mentioned above, 
which oceurred in the period 1563-83. It would, therefore, seem more 
fitting to eall the book ‘‘Obregén’s History of Explorations in New 
Spain and New Mexico, 1563-83.’’ This would be more accurate and 
would, at the same time, preserve a part of Obregén’s own cumbersome 
title. 

The introduction is an important feature of such a work, but the 
present Introduction, which was written by Mr. Hammond (p. xxvi), 
leaves much to be desired. For one thing, the amount of space allotted 
to the period before 1563 is disproportionately large — 8 pages (xili-xx), 
as against a bare 3 pages (xx-xxiii) for the period to which the bulk 
of the chronicle relates (1563-83). Surely, if one of those two periods 
had to be seanted, it should have been the earlier one. Again, the Intro- 
duction does not contain an adequate statement of the place of the 
chronicle and its present translation in the historical literature of the 
subject. Such a statement might well include a critical analysis of the 
chronicle as a source. It should certainly call attention to the numerous 
important publications in this field in the last few years and to the 
long oblivion from which the chronicle has just emerged. Among the 
facts that such a statement should include are the following: Some use 
was made of Obregén’s chronicle in the preparation of Bolton and Mar- 
shall’s Colonization of North America, but as recently as 1923, the 
chronicle was so little known that Professor Hackett failed to mention 
it in an important work relating to this period (Historical Documents 
Relating to New Mezico, Nueva Vizcaya... , Vol. 1). In 1924, the 
Spanish text of the chronicle, edited by Mariano Cuevas, was published 
by the Secretaria de Educacién of Mexico. The first monograph in Eng- 
lish giving evidence of critical and extensive use of the chronicle, Pro- 
fessor Mecham’s Francisco de Ibarra, was published in 1927. Now 
comes the present translation by Messrs. Hammond and Rey. It is to be 
regretted that the Spanish text could not be published along with this 
translation, especially since the editors speak (p. xxv, note 3) of the 
errors in the recent Mexican edition. 

The present translation is valuable for the reason that it was made 
from a photostat copy and not, like the Mexican edition, from a type- 
written copy; that the chronicle is, for the most part, the record of an 
eye-witness; and that it is the only source for some of the events and 
the chief source for many of the events that it records. With the ex- 
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ceptions noted above, the editors have done their work well, and we 
are much indebted to them for making this fascinating narrative avail- 
able. The translation is smoothly and intelligibly written, the text is 
liberally annotated, and variations (all variations, presumably) from 
the Cuevas text of 1924 are indicated in the footnotes. The map (facing 
p. vil) is useful, but it does not illustrate adequately the Ibarra expe- 
ditions. For this purpose the reader should consult the map in Mecham’s 
Francisco de Ibarra (facing p. 114). 


A. P. WuiItaKer 


The Southern Frontier, 1670-1732. By Verner W. Crane. (Durham. 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1928. xviii+390 pp. 
Frontispiece and Map. $4.50.) 

The Southern frontier was a racial quadrangle of which the four sides 
were formed by the Spanish in Florida, the French in Louisiana, the 
native tribes of the Indian country, and the English in Carolina. Its 
history remained long unwritten after its importance was recognized. 
In comparatively recent times, Bolton and Ross, in The Debatable Land, 
described the Spanish side; Hamilton, in his Colonial Mobile, depicted 
the French side; Swanton, in the Early History of the Creek Indians 
and their Neighbors and Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley, 
did for the Indians all that could be done for a subject so inarticulate; 
and now Professor Crane closes the quadrangle with a description of 
the South Carolina side. He begins his account with the founding of 
Charleston, in 1670, and carries it down to the genesis of Georgia in 
1732. 

The fundamental factor throughout is the Indian trade. Two chap- 
ters of the thirteen are devoted exclusively to a description of this 
trade — its organization, regulation, extent, trade routes, agents, and 
methods. It is the outstanding merit of the book that it throws this 
Indian trade into bold relief and recognizes its importance as a fore- 
runner of English expansion. Throughout the book, this Indian trade 
runs as a recurring theme carrying in its wake Indian wars, English 
expansion, and international rivalries. Full justice is here finally done 
to the far-ranging Carolinians, whose activities carried them from the 
Tennessee to the Gulf and westward to the Mississippi. 

The first fruits of the Indian trade were two Indian wars which drove 
the Spanish Indians out of Guale and exterminated the Westo on the 
Savannah. Then the Yamasee moved in from Florida, and, as a result 
of the destruction of the Westo, trade relations were opened farther 
afield with the Indians of the Chattahoochee country. The Spanish ex- 
erted themselves to counteract the English here, but with the result that 
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the Chattahoochee Indians showed their partiality for English goods by 
moving eastward to the Ocmulgee, where they would be closer to the 
souree of supply. Holding the Yamasee and the Ocmulgee Creek fast 
with their trade, the South Carolinians pushed vigorously westward, 
establishing trading posts among the Indians of the Talapoosa and Coosa, 
and even among the Chickasaw near the Mississippi. This latter tribe 
the South Carolinians constantly inflamed against the French and their 
Choctaw allies, with the double design and result of supplying the mar- 
ket for Indian slaves and of opening the way for English expansion. 
Until 1715, English influence was predominant over the Indians of the 
South (except the Choctaw) and this predominance was due to the 
boldness and daring of the South Carolina traders. During this period 
of English asecendance, the Spanish in Florida (itself a buffer colony) 
were negligible rivals, and the French maintained a precarious foothold 
in Louisiana only by the utmost exertion of their power and diplomacy. 

The Yamasee war of 1715 profoundly altered relations on the frontier. 
It was followed by a most extraordinary shifting of Indian lares and 
penates. The Yamasee withdrew to Florida where they were largely 
responsible for galvanizing that power into temporary life. The Oemul- 
gee Creeks went back to their old homes on the Chattahoochee and joined 
in the great Creek confederacy, which henceforth dominated the South, 
as the Iroquois did the North. The effect of the Yamasee was to trans- 
form the Creeks from friends to a people whose attitude at its 
worst was open warfare and at its best a neutrality whose malevolence 
was tempered only by a desire for English goods. In any case, the Eng- 
lish aseendaney was lost and the French, taking quick advantage of Eng- 
lish extremity, built Fort Toulouse in the very heart of the Creek coun- 
try, effectually checkmating the English here and all but cutting them 
off from their Chickasaw allies. Yet in its further results, the Yamasee 
war proved the forerunner of ultimate triumph. In view of the fact 
that the proprietors showed no apparent ability to protect the colony 
from the Indians, to further its trade, or to aid its imperialistic designs 
on the western country, South Carolina demanded and secured royal 
government. The new government worked hand in glove with colonial 
ambitions and aeted quickly to erect Fort King George in the Altamaha 
country. The fort was shortly abandoned, but the same feeling of im- 
perialism soon led to the establishment of Georgia as an advance guard 
against the French. 

As long as interpretations remain interpretations, they will be sub- 
ject to question. Professor Crane’s minimizing of Virginia’s —and par- 
ticularly of Spotswood’s part in westward exploration seems to invite 
challenge, and the invitation will probably not go unaccepted. Then, 
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too, in a book with this title, some fuller accounts of the actual spread 
of population in South Carolina might not unreasonably be expected, 
It is barely possible that in his preoccupation with the Creeks, the author 
has not taken the Cherokee sufficiently into account. These, however, 
are all questions of emphasis; they do not affect the unity and coherence 
of the story. The outstanding achievement of the book is that it fixes 
the importance of the Carolina frontier, showing that it had a signifi. 
cance equal to that of New York and perhaps superior to it. It brings 
into full view the Indian trade, of which hitherto we have only had 
tantalizing glimpses. It shows that English imperialism in the South 
was much more active than has been thought, and that the English were 
much more aggressive in this region than has ever been realized. 

The Bibliography shows that the author has relied overwhelmingly 
on English sources for his story. This, of course, is quite fitting since it 
is only the English side of the quadrangle which he is describing. He 
deals with the other three sides only so far as they affect the fortunes of 
the English. He explains in his Preface that he has no design of retelling 
a story already told, nor of duplicating a work already done. One cannot 
get the quadrangle from this book, but he can most adequately get the 
English side of it. 


R. 8. Corrertti 


The Rise and Fall of New France. By George M. Wrong. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1928. In two volumes, xviii+925 pp. 
Maps. $10.50.) 

Thirty-seven years have elapsed since the last of Francis Parkman’s 
eleven volumes devoted to the history of the old French war, through 
the transfer of Canada to England, made its appearance. It was Park- 
man’s love of romantic adventure that led him to devote his remarkable 
research talents, and his superlative literary gifts, to this great forest 
drama. ‘‘Plumed helmets gleamed in the shade of its forests,’’ Park- 
man wrote in describing the wilderness images that haunted him day 
and night, ‘‘ priestly vestments in its dens and fastnesses of ancient bar- 
barism. Men steeped in antique learning, pale with the close breath of 
the cloister here spent the noon and evening of their lives, ruled savage 
hordes with a mild parental sway, and stood serene before the direct 
shapes of death.’’ 

Canadian historians, although so much in the history of their great 
country during the last century calls loudly for treatment, continue to 
be fascinated by the romance of the days of the old French régime, 
and to find joy and satisfaction in treading again the old beaten paths 
that Parkman blazed. Professor Wrong, who has been engaged for 
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many years in the study of this period, now presents his results in two 
beautiful volumes. If his work adds comparatively little of importance 
to the narrative as we have it in Parkman, this is more a tribute to the 
‘‘Herodotus of Our Western World,’’ than a reflection upon the present 
writer. 

Professor Wrong begins with a long account of many of the fanciful 
legends of the fabled East. He takes forty-five pages to carry the story 
as far as Cartier’s voyage of discovery, and one hundred and thirty-six 
to reach Champlain. From Marco Polo through the days of Montcalm, 
we are carried along, through pages filled with an amazing number of 
details, by a style that is fascinating, and occasionally thrilling. The 
reader’s interest seldom lags as the drama slowly unfolds. Professor 
Wrong has not been content with the story of the French alone. One 
gets many glimpses of the whole of North America, and even South 
America, in pages that successfully correlate the history of New France 
with the colonization process in the whole of America. Discoverer, fur 
trader, priest, soldier, and settler pass rapidly across the forest stage, 
and few details are omitted, even to the last gruesome, hideous and re- 
volting incidents in the conflict between the savages of the forest, and 
the carriers of European culture. The author’s descriptions of episodes 
like ‘‘The Tragedy of Marble Island’’ will touch the heart-strings of 
even the most sophisticated reader. 

Professor Wrong, like Parkman, has emphasized political and military 
history, rather than the institutional, social, and economic history upon 
which the major interest of the present generation of historians is fo- 
cussed. This does not mean, however, that these factors have been totally 
neglected. One of the best chapters in Volume I describes native civili- 
zation as Champlain found it among the Huron; another deals in detail 
with the mode of life of priests and nuns; and in Volume II, the rela- 
tions of Jesuits and merchants are clearly set forth in an effort to show 
how the ‘‘interests of trade’’ were ‘‘in tune with the coércive religious 
poliey’’ of the Holy Fathers. The chapters on Canadian feudalism 
give an adequate summary of this peculiar institution and of life in the 
Canadian village, although more could have been made of the contrast 
between the feudalism of the old and the new France. The author is 
at his best in deseribing the military events of the four inter-colonial 
wars; and the reader follows the account to the great climax at Quebec 
without being wearied by too many minor details. Ten maps have been 
scattered through the narrative. 

The real value of these volumes lies not in the new points of view 
or the new data they contain, but in the excellent synthesis they give 
of a long sweep of American history, and in the very interesting fashion 
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in which the tale is told. The author admirably links the history of 
France with that of Canada, although some of the incidents cited from 
European history are rather commonplace; and events in French Amer. 
ica are constantly related to their European background, as well as to 
the activities of English, Spanish, Dutch, and Portuguese colonizers 
in other parts of the Americas. Like Tocqueville, Professor Wrong be- 
lieves that ‘‘the merits and faults of the administration of Louis XIV”’ 
can be seen best in Canada, where ‘‘its deformity’’ shows up ‘‘as through 
a microscope.’’ The author finds the clue to French failure in America 
in the failures of the monarchy which wasted its energy in Europe dur- 
ing its years of power. The chapters dealing with French activities 
in the Middle West add little that is new and retell the heroic-tragic 
story of the rivalries in the interior of North America in the conven- 
tional manner. 

No serious errors have been noted. Perhaps the author leans too much 
to romance to satisfy, altogether, the exacting demands of the present- 
day school of historical scholars. Certainly, much of the material in- 
eluded in the first volume, especially, is legendary in character, and 
has more appeal for the litterateur than for the historian. Some of the 
author’s generalizations concerning activities in other parts of the 
Americas and concerning conditions in Europe, may be open to challenge, 
as all generalizations are likely to be. The list of authorities cited for 
each chapter is adequate as far as English, Canadian, and French ma- 
terials are concerned, but shows little familiarity with the monographic 
literature which American scholars have contributed to the study of 
the French period in America. Professor Wrong leaves it an open ques- 
tion whether the Chevalier de la Vérendrye reached the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, or the Big Horn Range of the Rockies, although most 
authorities now agree that the former location is correct. The com- 
parison of certain aspects of the Albany plan of union of 1754, with 
“*the plan which prevails in the British Dominions at the present time”’ 
(II, 756), is not altogether convincing. The number of loyalists sent 
to Nova Scotia, in 1783, seems too large (II, 783); ‘‘1763’’ (I, 436) 
should be 1673; Duluth is in Minnesota, not Wisconsin (I, 464); ‘‘E. 
P. Kellogg’’ (1, 490) is ineorrect for Louise P. Kellogg, whose excellent 
The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, might well have 
been included in the author’s Bibliography. ‘‘ Nottawassaga’’ (I, 297) 
is spelled one way on the map and another in the text; and the date of 
Burpee’s edition of the Vérendrye journal is given as ‘‘1927’’ in a 
footnote (II, 714) and as ‘‘1917’’ in the Bibliography, (II, 889). A 
great fondness for the inverted order in sentence structure will be 
especially noted by American readers, and one sentence has been 80 
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varbled by careless proofreading that it has no meaning, (II, 852). In 
the light of the Treaty of 1763 and the specific instructions to Governor 
Murray, can it be said that the saving clause in the terms of surrender 
signed by Governor Vaudreuil, in 1760, concerning religious liberty 
for Catholies, ‘‘meant nothing’’ (II, 871, 872)? There is considerable 
evidence to show that this qualifying clause was deliberately inserted, 
and it might very easily have turned out to be a serious limitation on 
Roman Catholie practices. Finally, in addition to those noted, fifteen 
proofreader’s errors have been detected in the first volume, and eighteen 
in the second. They are of no real consequence, to be sure, but they 
mar the beauty of a good and serviceable book. 


Cart WITTKE 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Vol. VI. Edited by Alexander C. 
Flick. (Albany: The University of the State of New York, 1928. 
xiv-+789 pp.) 

As volume after volume of the Papers of Sir William Johnson appears, 
their national scope becomes self-evident, and the widening power and 
influence of the great Indian Commissioner is apparent. Present plans 
call for ten volumes, the last to contain a complete index and such 
supplementary papers as may have been found since the printing of 
the earlier volumes. Fortunately, Professor Carter’s discovery in Eng- 
land of upwards of twenty thousand papers belonging originally to 
General Gage, came early enough, so that about one hundred hitherto 
unknown Johnson letters can be included in the series. Additional 
Johnson papers will continue to appear from time to time, but their 
niffmber will, doubtless, be relatively small because the search of the 
editors has been assiduous. The chief sources have been the following: 
New York State Library, New York City Library, Harvard University 
Library, Library of Congress, Canadian Archives, British Museum, 
and the Publie Reeord Office. A much-needed modern biography of Sir 
William Johnson, which is being prepared by Professor Stevens of 
Dartmouth College, will admirably supplement the Papers. 

The documents in Volume VI cover the years 1768 and 1769, when 
Johnson’s influence had about reached its zenith. The treaty of Fort 
Stanwix holds the center of interest; of the many important letters 
relating to it, one of the most striking is George Croghan’s (p. 127) with 
its remarkable spelling. Its accurate reproduction is typical of the 
editorial work. The advance shadows of the Revolution are clearly 
apparent in Lord Gordon’s letter (p. 336), wherein he tells of arrang- 
ing his business affairs in America in expectation of war and of his 
dread of the day when duty might call him to fight America. Johnson’s 
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budget for the Northern District of the Indian Department (p. 340) 
reflects the abandonment of an ambitious imperial program; doubtless, 
the fact that his salary was increased from £600 to £1000 made it 
easier for him to resign himself to severe retrenchment in his department, 
The importance attached to the establishment of an Anglican episcopate 
during these years is well presented in the letters from Samuel Auch. 
mutz (pp. 414, 455, 542). 

Among the other topics discussed in this volume are the insatiable 
land speculation; the organization of the New York militia; copper. 
mining near Lake Superior; the settlement of the long-standing dispute 
over the Kayaderosseras land patent; and Anglican-Indian missions 
and the difficulty of supplying rectors to frontier communities. The 
pages are filled with letters to and from such leaders as General Gage, 
Lord Shelburne, Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Johnson, Joseph Gallo- 
way, Thomas and John Penn, Governors Moore and Sharpe, Dr. William 
Smith, Philip Schuyler, Alexander McKee, and George Croghan. 

Relevant documents already printed elsewhere, are not reprinted, 
but references to them are given. The Introduction is so excellent that 
one wishes that its length had been doubled. The footnotes are helpful; 
their number might have been increased. It would have been desirable 
to have included the dates, 1768-69, on the outside of the volume and 
to have omitted the subtitle, ‘‘Post War Period.’’ A high standard is 
set by the maps and illustrations; the typographical work and binding 
are all that could be desired. The Papers of Sir William Johnson when 
completed will be a credit to the state of New York. 

A. T. VouwILer 


Franciscan Studies: The Capuchins in French Louisiana, 1722-1766. 
By Claude L. Vogel. (New York: John F. Wagner, Inc., 1928. 
xxvi+201 pp. $1.50.) 

This is a well-documented study of an interesting phase of Mississippi 
Valley history in the colonial period. The unpublished material utilized 
consists, in the main, of documents from the Vatican Archives (2), the 
Propaganda Archives in Rome (10), the Archives of the Louisiana 
Historical Society, New Orleans (7), and the Colonial Archives, Paris 
(75). This material does not, by any means, exhaust the available manu- 
script sources pertinent to the subject. The writer of this notice, hav- 
ing had oceasion in using some of the archives named, noted relevant 
documents of value which Dr. Vogel has not laid under contribution. 
However, his treatment, as he modestly says, ‘‘lays no claim to finality,” 
though it is, nevertheless, distinctly illuminating and represents a very 
substantial contribution to the subject in hand. 
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The Capuchin Order is an autonomous branch of the great order of 
Friars Minor, founded by St. Francis of Assisi in 1209. Having dis- 
tinguished themselves from their earliest days by zealous and effective 
missionary enterprise in various quarters of the world, the Capuchins 
were invited by Louis XIV to undertake the spiritual care of the colony 
of Louisiana, where they arrived in 1722. In New Orleans, sometime 
during the period 1723-25, they opened a school for boys, the first edu- 
cational venture in the history of the metropolis. This was followed, 
in 1727, by a school for girls conducted by Ursuline nuns from France, 
whose services had been secured for the colony by the Jesuit Father, 
Nicolas de Beaubois. Capuchin enterprise in educational and social 
work is dealt with by the author in an informing chapter, while new 
and interesting data are supplied as to the pastoral activities of the 
Order in New Orleans, Mobile, Pointe Coupée, Natchitoches, the s- 
called German Coast, and other points in the South. 

At least half of the book under review is given to a discussion of the 
disagreeable controversies over ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in which Capu- 
chins and Jesuits were engaged for a long period of years. To the lay 
reader, presumably not au courant with the numerous perplexing issues 
and technicalities of Church law involved, these disagreements between 
two missionary bédies, otherwise sincerely and effectively engaged in 
ministering to the religious life of the Louisiana colony, are not easy 
to follow, much less to evaluate according to ordinary standards of pro- 
priety and justice. Dr. Vogel, himself a Capuchin, is much concerned 
to vindicate the position taken by the men of his Order in the two capital 
stages of the controversy. Father de Beaubois, superior of the Jesuit 
Louisiana Mission, is roundly condemned for having gone back on en- 
gagements made with the Company of the Indies and on other counts. 
Whatever be said of the conclusiveness of the evidence against him, 
enough emerges from the correspondence of the day to show him falling 
short of usual Jesuit moderation and prudence. ‘‘He has the courage 
of the Society [of Jesus],’’ wrote of him the Abbé Raguet, a delightful 
letter writer, who acted as agent of the Company of the Indies in eeccles- 
iastical affairs, ‘‘ would that he had its prudence!’’ 

On the other hand, in the second stage of the controversy, when the 
Jesuits over their vigorous protest were invested by the Bishop of 
Quebee with the office of Vicar General, and when the Capuchins re- 
fused to recognize their authority, the attitude of the friars is explained 
by Dr. Vogel on the ground that they were upheld by the French govern- 
ment and therefore, by invoking the aid of the widely prevalent Galli- 
can principles of the day, could legitimately, under the circumstances, 
decline obedience to episcopal authority. The aforesaid principles or 
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claims, so the author contends, while ‘‘abominated by the Church” 
(p. 187), were tolerated by her at the period in question (though sue) 
is no longer the case today), with a view to avoiding greater evils, 
‘*This is the truth of the matter and not the theory which seeks to inter. 
pret their [the Capuchin’s] action as the result of unworthy ambition” 
(p. 195). 

The reviewer, while commending the general objective character of 
Dr. Vogel’s treatment, would point out that he is hasty in assuming, 
as he appears to do (p. 168), that the blame for the imbroglio which 
led to the definite withdrawal of Father de Beaubois from Louisiana, 
was all on one side. The only source cited by him for this episode is a 
secondary one, Grace King’s Jean Baptiste le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville 
(p. 291). A more favorable view of the Jesuit’s position (and one which 
ean scarcely be discounted altogether on the ground that it comes from 
his warm friend, Bienville), is obtained from the reading of a document 
in the Louisiana Historical Society Archives, apparently overlooked 
by Dr. Vogel, for he makes no menton of it in his detailed Bibliography. 
‘*Everybody knows that he [de Beaubois] has given no cause for it 
[the hostility of Mgr. de Mornay] and M. de Salmon in particular since 
the return of this religious has remarked nothing in his conduct but 
what is very regular and edifying.’’ 

Dr. Vogel’s monograph is an excellent example of the retelling of 
American ecclesiastical history in the colonial period, which is being 
done in various quarters today through original studies based on hitherto- 
unused manuscript material. 


G. J. GARRAGHAN, S. J. 


Lafayette in Virginia: Unpublished Letters from the Original Manu- 
scripts in the Virginia State Library and the Inbrary of Congress. 
Historical Documents, Institut Francais de Washington, Cahier II. 
(Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. xii+64 pp. $2.50.) 

Lafayette in Virginia is a very attractive, thin little book within 
which are printed and bound forty-seven letters written ¢with one ex- 

ception) by Lafayette. They cover the period from February 21, 1781, 

to and including March 16, 1785; all but two, however, falling within the 

year 1781. They are written in the main to Governors Jefferson and 

Nelson, with reference to matters affecting Lafayette’s campaign i 

Virginia of the last year of the War of the Revolution. The originals 

are found in the Virginia State Library and the Library of Congress. 

Although in the nature of the case, little light can be thrown by this 
volume on the campaigns in Virginia, as the letters are few in number 
and have been readily accessible to students of the history of the Revo- 
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lution, it is a good thing to have them before us, particularly because 
of the revelation they make to many readers of the real qualities of 
Lafayette. 

The interesting and valuable Introduction by the editor gives a good 
study of these letters, as they illustrate the character of Lafayette and 
the campaign of 1781. What the editor calls ‘‘the unknown Lafayette,”’ 
as opposed to the Lafayette of the popular imagination — the Lafayette 
merely of ‘‘juvenile charm and chivalresque qualities’ offers ‘‘some 
hardly intelligible features.’’ The letters do bear out the editor’s view 
that Lafayette was a ‘‘good strategist,’’ that he looked after the welfare 
of his soldiers, that he had ‘‘the incredible gift to conciliate’’ and to 
harmonize. He was patient, he was considerate of the feelings of Vir- 
ginians, anxious to work well with civil authorities, willing to confess 
his own lack of knowledge,— and yet with a clearness of view and a 
courteous persistence, without which he would have been merely an 
inoffensive weakling. He pointed out the deficiencies under which he 
labored — insufficiency of food and ammunition, laxness of the county 
commissioners, desertion by the militia. Less than six weeks before the 
surrender at Yorktown to which, by his persistence, he contributed 
much, he had to write ‘‘there is not one grain of flour in camp either 
for the American or French army.”’ 

Gratitude is due to the Institut Francais de Washington for pub- 
lishing this Cahier II in their series, and to the editor for his careful 
work. It will, in the language of the ‘‘ Act of Incorporation’’ of this 
Institut, help ‘‘to preserve the memory of French contributions to the 
development of American civilization.’’ 

D. R. ANDERSON 


Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. Vol. III. 1820-1828. Edited by 
John Spencer Bassett. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1928. xxxiv-+464 pp. $4.) 

It would not be fitting to begin a review of this volume without re- 
ferring to the sudden death of its editor, Dr. Bassett. The loss which 
his passing has caused to American historical scholarship cannot be 
estimated. Fortunately, Dr. Bassett had completed the compilation of 
Jackson’s correspondence before his demise, so that it will be possible 
to publish the six volumes as intended. This set will stand as a perma- 
nent monument to him. 

The present volume was issued after Dr. Bassett’s death but the 
fifteen-page Preface was written by him. This Preface and the cor- 
respondence following it deal with Jackson’s career from 1820 to 1828, 
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inclusive — years in which Jackson ‘‘dropped the character of military 
man and became a dominating figure in national politics’’ (p. iii). 

This volume makes it clear that Jackson did not retire from military 
life because of any political ambitions. He entered politics reluctantly 
after persistent urging by his friends. But after his defeat in the 
House of Representatives, he threw himself wholeheartedly into the 
campaign to win the election of 1828, for he certainly believed a ‘‘ corrupt 
bargain’’ between Adams and Clay had defeated the will of the people. 

Letters in this volume indicate that Jackson’s supporters were afraid 
that he would give vent to his temper during the campaign and so they 
cautioned him against it. Likewise, his friends urged him to refrain 
from expressing opinions on such issues as internal improvements. To 
these appeals, says Dr. Bassett, ‘‘Jackson gave complaisant ear, and 
so it happened that he passed through the campaign without giving his 
opponents the satisfaction of saying that his conduct confirmed the 
charge that he was not the kind of man who should be President’’ (p. 
xiil). 

The charges against Jackson were answered by his friends and effee- 
tively presented to the public. In this connection, Dr. Bassett evidently 
failed to realize the part which Duff Green played in the campaign. 
There is no mention of him in the Preface, while in a footnote (p. 360), 
it is merely stated that ‘‘Green was editor of the U. 8. Telegraph, pub- 
lished in Washington as the leading organ of the Jackson party.’’ Yet 
it was Green who, through the Telegraph, put forth the most effective 
Jacksonian propaganda during the years from 1826 to 1828. He fur- 
nished all the blustering the Jacksonians needed in the campaign. 

Viewing the correspondence itself, one observes that about two-thirds 
of the thirty-one letters published from 1820 are to or from John C. 
Calhoun, the Secretary of War. This is explained by the fact that 
Spain had not ratified the Florida-purchase treaty, and it was feared 
in Washington that armed intervention would be necessary. 

For 1821, there are eighty-eight letters, most of them relating to 
Jackson’s governorship of Florida. Most numerous are the letters to 
or from José Callava, the Spanish governor of the province. Jackson’s 
display of temper in this correspondence was used against him when he 
later became a presidential candidate. 

Jackson’s letter to Secretary Calhoun, under date of May 22, 1821, 
is of more than passing interest in view of the break between the two 
in 1830. In this letter Jackson, quite innocent of Calhoun’s earlier 
advocacy of disciplinary action towards him because of the Florida in- 
vasion, wrote, ‘‘ Before this reaches you our military relations will have 
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ceased, but my breast will allways cherish with the most lively recollec- 
tion, that friendly feeling toward you, that your honourable conduct 
towards me ever since you have been placed in the Department of war 
was well calculated to inspire’’ (p. 59). 

Forty-three of Jackson’s letters for 1822 are published. They are 
from and to a variety of persons. During this period, he was to be found 
at the Hermitage. He had left Florida, in October, 1821, ‘‘to take a 
little respite from the laborious duties with which I have been surround- 
ed,’’ as he informed President Monroe (p. 122), and had not returned 
for, on November 14, 1821, he had notified the President that he was 
forwarding his resignation (p. 129). 

For 1823 there are forty-four letters. Some of these are to Mrs. Jack- 
son for, much against his wishes, Jackson had been elected to the United 
States Senate, and was consequently forced to separate from his wife 
for a time. Earlier in the year, on February 19, he had written to 
President Monroe refusing a commission as ‘‘envoy extraordinary, and 
minister plenipotentiary to Mexico,’’ chiefly because he was unwilling 
to separate from Mrs. Jackson ‘‘when the interest of my country does 
not imperiously call upon me to make this sacrifice’’ (p. 188). 

Most of the fifty-six letters for 1824 were also written from Wash- 
ington or to him there. Many of them are to his wife; others are to or 
from men interested in his presidential campaign. Of special interest 
is an exchange of letters, late in 1824, between Jackson and the Marquis 
de Lafayette who was then visiting the United States. 

For 1825, there are thirty-three items; for 1826, a total of thirty-one; 
for 1827, fifty; and for 1828, there are seventy-eight, making a total 
of four hundred and fifty-four documents in the volume. As might be 
expected, most of the letters for these four years relate to the presi- 
dential campaign. The volume closes with an appendix containing ‘‘The 
Coffin Handbill,’’ cireulated in the 1828 campaign by the opposition. 

The volume is well printed and has been carefully proofread. There 
should be an index, and the one hundred and fifty-four letters listed as 
‘Printed Elsewhere’’ might well have been included in this volume. 
This reviewer will go so far as to express the hope that the publishers 
will issue a comprehensive index for the set when completed, and that 
they will gather up the letters listed as ‘‘Printed Elsewhere’’ in a 
supplementary volume so as to make the set complete. At least five 
available Jackson letters have been entirely omitted from this volume. 
They, too, could be included in a supplementary volume. 

Ertk McKInutEy ErIKsson 
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Mexico and Texas: 1821-1835. By Eugene C. Barker. (Dallas: P. L, 
Turner Company, 1928. vii+-167 pp. $2.50.) 

The Mexican Side of the Texan Revolution. By the Chief Mexican Par. 
ticipants. Translated with notes by Carlos E. Castafieda. (Dallas: 
P. L. Turner Company, 1928. vii+391 pp. $5.) 

More than a quarter of a century ago, Professor George P. Garrison 
lamented the fact that ‘‘there is yet a vast store of unworked material 
for Texas history, and many periods in the life of the Province, the Re- 
public, and the State are still obscure.’’ Today, thanks to Professor 
Garrison’s indefatigable energy and the spirit which he infused into 
others, it is possible to modify his statement by a mere mention of the 
scholarly work which has been done by him and his pupils in removing 
much of this material from the realm of obscurity. Important collee- 
tions of documents have been edited and published; others have been 
classified and rendered usable; and monographic studies in the various 
broad fields which he mentioned have laid the foundation for a revised 
interpretation of some of these periods. In the two books being con- 
sidered here, we have an interesting illustration of the contrast in the 
status of research on two such periods. Professor Barker is summing 
up and interpreting the results of over twenty-five years of thorough, 
scholarly research on the period from the beginning of Anglo-American 
colonization in Texas to the beginning of the struggle which culminated 
in independence. Mr. Castafieda, on the other hand, is translating and 
editing certain essential documents which help to explain the period 
after 1835. In one ease the structure is being finished; in the other, the 
foundation is still being laid. 

Few names in the historical profession have become as indelibly asso- 
ciated with the study of a given movement as has that of Professor 
Barker with the background of the Texan revolution. His research seems 
to have uncovered every important piece of pertinent material that 
it was humanly possible to reach; and it is perhaps safe to say that 
nine-tenths of the literature on this subject has come either from his 
pen, or under his direct influence. It was natural, therefore, that when 
his colleagues on the graduate faculty of the University of Texas se- 
lected him to deliver its series of research lectures for 1928, he should 
undertake to present a synthesis of his work. Too often the attempt to 
reduce into four lectures the conclusions of a lifetime of research, 
would result in an agglomeration of facts which would leave the reader 
groping among the trees in search of the forest. But here there is no 
excuse for groping. One completes the book with a feeling of having 
been with the author in an aéroplane looking down, not on the forest 
alone, but on the entire landscape in which the forest has its setting. 
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Following his clear, concise directions, we readily discover, as outstand- 
ing features in this panorama, the westward movement of the Anglo- 
Americans; the political ineptitude of the Mexican people; the atmos- 
phere of mutual distrust which developed as these two groups met on 
Mexican soil; and, finally, the overthrow of the republican form of 
government and the substitution of a centralized oligarchy as the ruling 
power in Mexico. All these blended together to provide the background 
of the revolution; but, to quote the author’s summary, ‘‘ . . . its fun- 
damental causes lie deeper. . . . At bottom the Texas revolution was 
the product of the racial and political inheritances of the two peoples.’’ 

Incidentally, Professor Barker has increased the necessity of secur- 
ing revisions of many standard textbooks on United States history by 
demonstrating effectively that the Anglo-American migration to Texas 
cannot be ascribed to ulterior motives; that denial of religious tolera- 
tion and restrictions on slavery did not cause the revolution; and that, 
until it was clear that the form of the Mexican government had been 
changed, the weight of public opinion in Texas was opposed to revolu- 
tionary activities. His unequivocal statement that the revolution ‘‘ was 
neither the culmination of a deep-laid program of chicanery and greed 
nor the glorious response of outraged freemen to calculated oppression 
of tyrants’’ should give pause both to the harping critics of the ex- 
pansionist movement of the United States, and to the enthusiastic wor- 
shippers of ‘‘the men who made Texas free.”’ 

The only grounds for adverse criticism of the book must be found 
in apparent rather than actual shortcomings. Only two of these seem 
worthy of mention. In the first place, a cursory examination is likely 
to leave an impression of a searcity of bibliographical information. But 
an attempt to give references directly to his source materials would 
have required a reproduction of most of the footnotes of his published 
articles and books, and since this was impracticable, he has properly 
referred the reader to that published material, thus guiding him to the 
sources by an indirect route. In the second place, one wonders if there 
is not a need for one more lecture, in which the influence of the chang- 
ing economie and social interests in Texas and the effects of the failure 
of the Mexican government to understand those interests might receive 
special consideration. If only four lectures were possible, however, the 
selection cannot be criticized, and the lecturer has succeeded as well as 
could be expected in weaving this particular thread into the general 
pattern. On the whole, there can be little doubt that the work will 
stand as the nearest possible approach to a definitive interpretation 
of the Anglo-American colonial period in Texas. 

Turning to Mr. Castafieda’s book, we find an important contribution 
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of a different character. To begin with, it should be stated that there 
is still an honest difference of opinion in Texas concerning not only 
the merits, but even the facts of the military operations of the revolu- 
tion. Consequently, any material which throws new light on the move. 
ment from any angle whatsoever, is welcome. Here we have a transla- 
tion of five accounts written from 1836 to 1838 by Mexican officials 
who played active parts in the campaign against the Texan revolu- 
tionists. Of these, General Santa Anna needs no introduction; Gen- 
eral Vicente Filisola and General José Urrea commanded divisions of 
the invading army; Ramon Martinez Caro was Santa Anna’s private 
secretary; and General José Maria Tornel was the Mexican secretary 
of War. Because of their controversial nature, these accounts provide 
little direct assistance in the establishing of the factual details of the 
campaign, but they are invaluable as direct testimonials of the bitter 
dissension and intense personal envy which rendered concerted action 
impossible in Mexico. Santa Anna issued his manifesto for the purpose 
of giving a plausible explanation of his failure in Texas, and his secre- 
tary followed it with a satirical running commentary which starts with 
an accusation of duplicity and which undertakes to place the responsi- 
bility squarely on the incompetence of the commander-in-chief. Filisola 
wrote to deny an imputation, made by Urrea, that he had shown stu- 
pidity and cowardice in withdrawing his army from Texas; and Urrea 
followed this with a diary of the operations which shows signs of having 
been written as an after-thought for the express purpose of answering 
both Santa Anna and Filisola. Tornel’s contribution is a pamphlet in 
which he explains, to his own satisfaction, that the revolution is merely 
a part of the plan of the United States to acquire territory at the ex- 
pense of Mexico. 

Taken together, these documents furnish a nice problem in historical 
criticism — one, by the way, which the historian of the Texan revolu- 
tion must solve before he can complete his work. For this reason the 
translation was worth doing, and it is especially gratifying to have it 
done by one so well qualified. Mr. Castafieda is a native of Mexico, 
and came from that country to the University of Texas, where he had 
undergraduate and graduate work in history, and where he now holds 
the position of Latin-American librarian. His command of both Span- 
ish and English has enabled him to give us a clear, faithful translation 
in a style which is easy to read; and his access to other materials has 
enhanced the value of his annotations. 

It is perhaps not entirely out of order here to comment on the fact 
that, within the space of a single year, these two important books on 
Texan history, written by Texan scholars, have been issued from the 
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press of a Texan publishing house. Whatever this may mean with re- 
gard to the self-sufficiency of that state, it certainly means that the 
spirit of scholarship represents an increasingly important element in 
its life. 

Wru1iaM C, BINKLEY 


Bibliography of British History, Stuart Period, 1603-1714. Edited by 
Godfrey Davies. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1928. 
x+459 pp. $8.) 

Students of English history will be gratified by the long-awaited ap- 
pearance of the first volume of the Bibliography of British History. In 
taking up the Stuart section, left unfinished by the late Sir George 
Prothero, Professor Godfrey Davies performed a notable service with 
energy and dispatch. It is to be hoped that the Tudor volume, long in 
the hands of Professor Cheyney’s American committee, will appear in 
the near future, as is promised. The two volumes will constitute the 
first conerete results of scientific work on the historical bibliography 
of modern England. Few things in the world of scholarship have been 
more overdue. 

The idea of this project goes back to an address by Henry R. Tedder 
in 1885. His plans met general approval, but nothing definite was done 
until 1909, when the Royal Historical Society and the American His- 
torical Association appointed committees to codperate on the project, 
which had, however, thanks to the monumental labors of Professor 
Charles Gross, been narrowed to the period since 1485. Their plan called 
for three volumes, one general and the other two dividing at 1714. 
Editors were selected, organizations were set up on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and considerable work was done before the Great War sus- 
pended practically all activity. Prothero retained the general editor- 
ship until his death in June, 1922, but it was a project still in its in- 
fancy that had to be resurrected at that time. Instead, however, of 
pursuing vigorously the original plan, those in charge appear to have 
been moved primarily by the desire to get at least something published 
quickly. ‘‘As the preparations for the original volume two were the 
most advanced, it was decided to proceed with it’’ and also to divide it 
into two, Professor Cheyney continuing as the editor of the Tudor 
volume, and Professor Davies assuming the editorship of the Stuart 
volume, 

The passing of the general volume, or at least its ‘‘indefinite post- 
ponement,’’ was undoubtedly recognized as serious but necessary in 
order to concentrate energies on what was nearest completion. It has 
caused Professor Davies to include many works which should be only 
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in that volume, and it is unfortunate as regards the entire plan that his 
volume (and presumably Professor Cheyney’s as well) has had to be 
designed as ‘‘complete in itself.’’ Another serious alteration of the 
original plan is in the omission, ‘‘owing to urgency,’’ of manuscripts. 
‘‘The considerable information about them’’ is, so far as the reviewer 
has been able to observe, almost entirely restricted to giving the loea- 
tion of printed manuscripts. 

Thus, there was suddenly a great rush! ‘‘Those whose opinion is 
far weightier than mine [Davies] believe that the interests of histori- 
cal scholarship will be better served by the appearance of this volume 
now with all its imperfections than by delaying it for further revision”’ 
(p. ix). It is doubtful whether bibliography should have any higher 
gods than accuracy and quality; and a better second edition will not 
exactly atone for an unnecessarily faulty first edition, especially con- 
sidering the small number of purchasers — chiefly libraries — whose 
budgets can indulge the luxury of successive editions of necessarily 
expensive bibliographical tools. 

The work contains 3858 numbered titles and from 1500 to 2000 more 
in notes. The main sections are in order: political and constitutional, 
military, naval, religious, economic, social, literature, arts, sciences, 
political science, local, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, voyages and travels, 
and colonial. Ninety-nine of the 385 pages are devoted to the first sec- 
tion and divided into only six sub-sections. The other sections are much 
smaller, with relatively more subdivisions. Religion covers 46 pages, 
and economic and social together (which are with questionable judg- 
ment not together), 44 pages. There are brief notes — critical, desecrip- 
tive, or bibliographical — following perhaps half the items. The usual 
arrangement within sections is: bibliographies, sources, and later works, 
each of these in turn being arranged according to the date of publica- 
tion. There are no asterisks to indicate works of greater importance, 
but most sections have good prefatory notes which serve as a partial 
substitute. The number of volumes, size, first edition, place and date 
of publication are given, and some data on later editions. There is no 
indication of the number of pages. Utility favors, in the reviewer's 
opinion, placing the author’s name before rather than after the title. 

In view of a second edition, scholars will confer a favor on the Royal 
Historical Society by reporting errors and obvious omissions. There 
will undoubtedly be a rather large number, even discounting for the 
editor’s prefatory modesty. No. 2916 was published in 1925. No. 3383 
gives an incorrect impression of its scope by a faulty abridgment of the 
title. Nos. 412 and 2412 are duplicate items with variant data. No. 1070 
is by Davis, not Davies (for which the editor may be pardoned!). 
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Houghton’s Weekly (1870) began, March 30, 1692, and not, 1691. No. 
3944 has such variant titles in different editions as to cause confusion 
unless noted. Nos. 955 and 1310 are not covered by the well-arranged 
Index. Among possible omissions, are noted particularly Lake’s Diary 
(Camden Series), Moetjens’ work on Nymwegen, and Dumont’s on 
Ryswick. There are typographical errors in Nos. 773, 1100, and on 
page 63, line one. The sub-title, ‘‘ Voyages in Men-of-War, including 
Shipwrecks’’ (p. 134) struck the reviewer as being amusing. 

The type and general format are pleasing. The pages are not crowd- 
ed; in faet, space could be saved without disadvantage. A prefatory 
note: ‘‘ Unless otherwise stated, all works are in one volume, octavo and 
published in London,’’ would have saved the repetition of ‘‘1 vol. 8vo. 
Lond.’’ at least 3000 times. Bibliographical and local sections devote 
needlessly liberal space to large headings, which (together with many 
sub-section headings) might with advantage as to space, utility, and 
appearance be placed in the margins. 

Professor Davies’ work on the volume was much more than editorial ; 
he himself compiled ‘‘not less than a third of the entries.’’ He reduced 
to order what, owing to long neglect, was undoubtedly a rather confused 
lot of material. So far as the volume is not satisfactory, Professor Davies 
is undoubtedly least to blame. 

Crypve L. Grose 


British Routes to India. By Halford Lancaster Hoskins. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1928. xvi+494 pp. Illustrations 
and maps. $7.50.) 

A book on British routes to India touches many interests. Primarily, 
it is of importance for the development of the British Empire. It 
throws much light on international relations. It has much of interest 
to the geographer and to the economic historian, as it unfolds the ro- 
mance of exploration and developing trade, and the progressive changes 
accompanying the application of steam to transportation. 

Although no chronological limit is suggested in the title, this book 
does not cover the whole story of the routes to India. It has only a 
suggestion of the search for shorter routes by the northeast and north- 
west, with a footnote reference to Purchas, but not to Hakluyt. The 
route around the Cape of Good Hope, by which English development 
in India was carried on exclusively for two centuries and extensively 
for another, receives little attention. And there is nothing of the in- 
teresting beginnings of the development of air routes within the last 
few years. In fact, the story of the route through Egypt as developed 
from the later eighteenth to the later nineteenth century takes approxi- 
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mately four-fifths of the book and the remainder is largely given to 
the simultaneous attempts at developing a route through the Mesopo- 
tamian Valley. 

Whithin these limits, the story is thoroughly and authoritatively told, 
Three chapters cover the tangled negotiations of the English in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia at the end of the eighteenth century, complicated 
by the uncertain relationship of Egypt and Turkey, and by the rivalry 
of France, of Russia, and, to a lesser degree, of Austria. Following 
this confusing maze one all-too-brief chapter tells of the old Indiamen 
plying around the Cape of Good Hope, and of the trip of the Enterprize, 
the first steamer to reach India. The next chapters follow the attempts 
made by the home government, the India governments, the East India 
Company, and various enterprising groups and individuals to find a 
shorter route, and set out the advantages claimed for and the disadvant- 
ages discovered in the rival Suez and Mesopotamian routes. By 1839, a 
definite passenger and mail service was established, via Alexandria, Cairo, 
Suez, and the Red Sea. How desirable it was to find some substitute for 
the overland part of this journey may be readily inferred from the list 
of requirements for the trip of about 200 miles from Alexandria to Suez, 
as compiled by an experienced traveller in 1834, ‘‘several weeks supply 
of tea, coffee, sugar, salt . . . two dozen bottles each of sherry, brandy, 
and water . . . bedding, camp bed with posts and curtains, bread, but- 
ter, eggs, charcoal, firewood, tent, and a milch goat, with a cradle so that 
it could be carried on a camel.’’ A railroad, completed in 1858, greatly 
simplified this Egyptian journey. The English never carried out their 
numerous projects for a Euphrates Valley railway, but it is interesting 
to trace the early interest in a Bagdadbahn. Then follows the more 
familiar story of the Suez Canal — its construction by the French in 
spite of English obstruction, how it fell under English control, and 
the economic and political consequences of its operation. There is also 
an interesting chapter on telegraphic routes to the East. The interna- 
tional complications involved in all these projects are well explained. 

The author shows familiarity with secondary material, but his work 
is based chiefly on a very large number of contemporary books and 
pamphlets, and on documents, unpublished as well as published, of the 
governments and the commercial companies concerned. The footnoting 
is done with unusual care. Readers who want to follow the whole story 
would probably prefer, however, to have all the material other than 
bibliographical in the text, rather than to refer so frequently to the 
notes for interesting and important details. The author seems to write 
entirely without bias or predilection, unless such might be inferred 
from an obiter dictum or two regarding the general ineffectiveness of 
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government ownership and operation (p. 245). For the most part, the 
hook is interestingly written, especially the sections on the all-sea route, 
Chesney’s experiences in Mesopotamia, and the completion of the canal 
project. The narratives of the various negotiations, however important, 
make tedious reading at times, and it is especially unfortunate that 
the first three chapters are of this type, as they may drive away the 
‘‘general reader’? who would doubtless enjoy the remainder of the 
book if he but had the patience to reach it. 

In large part, a topical arrangement of material is followed. This 
involves turning back a number of years, after following one project, 
to the earlier stages of another project, and sometimes involves repeti- 
tion. This is almost inevitable with such subject matter, but perhaps 
cross references would be helpful. The construction and maiden voyage 
of the Hugh Lindsay, for example, are mentioned three times (pp. 101, 
108, 187), each time as though there had been no previous mention. 
Statistics of traffic in the Suez Canal during its early operation, given 
in different connections (pp. 447, 469), duplicate in part and yet are 
misleading, as some of the second set of figures are of gross and others 
of net tonnage. Among minor errors noted are ‘‘exhorbitant’’ and 
‘feats’? for ‘‘fears’’ (p. 33); that 1200 rupees equal £300 (p. 123); 
the accession of Charles X in 1825 (p. 137); variant statements as to 
estimates of the difference in levels of the Mediterranean and Red seas 
by Napoleonic engineers (p. 149, text and note and p. 292); the Ger- 
man Confederation and Austria (p. 384); and that 4s is less than one 
per cent of £5.1 s (p. 395). 

Mechanically the book is well done. There are several illustrations, 
chiefly from old prints. The two maps are not elaborate, but furnish 
the guidance the reader needs. Quoted material is indented, but in 
type of the same size as the rest of the text. While this is an infrequent 
practice, it is entirely logical, if size of type is to be interpreted as in- 
dicating relative importance of material. 

In short, this is a book much of which will appeal strongly to the 


general reader, and for which students in several fields will thank Pro- 


face += " 
fessor Hoskins. Grorce B. MANHART 


Meet General Grant. By W. E. Woodward. (New York: Horace Live- 
right, 1928. 515 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

The author has chosen a compelling title for his book. General Grant 
is a figure at once so dramatic as to charm the attention of lovers of 
heroie action, and at the same time so enigmatic as to prick the curiosity 
of the most serious students. Meet General Grant implies that new 
material, or at least a new interpretation of old materials is at hand. 
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The material included would have justified the selection of a broader 
title. The author has attempted to sketch in an historical background 
for the portrait of his hero. This has produced chapters upon ‘‘The 
Results of Inventive Genius,’’ ‘‘The Old South,’’ ‘‘ Drifting into War,” 
‘*Men of Promise,’’ ‘‘The North at War,’’ ‘‘The Sunset of the Confed.- 
eracy,’’ ‘‘The Era of Andrew Johnson’’ (misprinted in the table of 
contents, ‘‘Andrew Jackson’’), ‘‘The Turmoil of Reconstruction.” 
The author endeavored to treat these subjects in their broad historical 
aspects rather than merely as they were related to Grant. 

The emphasis of the book is upon the Civil War. Approximately 
four times as much space is given to the military career of Grant, as is 
devoted to his presidential administration. This is not inappropriate 
for the career of Grant, and yet, it is hardly consistent with the theory 
of ‘‘Grant the Pacifist,’’ which is urged as a key to his character. 

The General Grant described, varies little from the accepted portraits. 
It is in the psychie explanations, the gratuitous philosophy, the garbled 
history, and the gallery of rated associates, enemies, and rivals of Grant, 
that the book will stimulate the most active criticism. 

The author sees in the Puritan ancestry of Grant ‘‘an unbroken record 
of farming and procreation.’’ Puritanism is in itself, offense enough. 
The mother, a mystic, a woman of ‘‘superb poise, trusting in God,’’ he 
leaves as an ancestor but not a mother. The unqualified condemnation 
pronounced upon Jessie Root Grant is not wholly sustained by the narra- 
tive of his conduct in relation to his son. That the boy was sent to school, 
when many others were not so privileged, that he was allowed to own 
horses and to procure his favorites, that he was spared the heavier work 
and sent to West Point instead of being forced into the tannery, should 
have entitled even the irascible and intruding Jessie to more kindly 
consideration. 

In this narrative, Ulysses is carried through to the Civil War without 
the initiative or motivation to overcome the forces of economic and 
social gravity. During those years he had acquired a wife, family, debts, 
bad habits, and had lost all his positions and possessions. 

The author explains Grant’s military success in a very simple fashion. 
(1) He had a realistic appreciation of his opponents’ psychological 
state. At the battle of Belmont the nervous brigadier was soothed by 
the thought that his opponents were just as frightened and uncertain 
of the outcome as was he. (2) He had a superstitious premonition against 
ever turning back. Refusing to avoid crossing a swollen stream, while 
riding with Julia Dent, produced a proposal which resulted in his 
marriage. (3) He was possessed of a dogged determination and per- 
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sistency. (4) Grant believed in his own lucky star. (5) He had acquired 
a mastery of mechanical problems, especially of transportation. 

In his treatment of historical facts and causes, the author is at his 
worst. The Ordinance of 1787 is attributed to Jefferson. He seems to 
have escaped all the sounder scholarship of the present century relative 
to the causes of the Mexican War. His map of the United States is 
strangely inaccurate. The Lincoln-Douglas debate is dated a year be- 
fore the Dred Scott decision. That the ‘‘entire gold output of Cali- 
fornia did not add a dollar’s worth of real wealth to the world’’ can 
hardly be accepted. Lincoln, he holds, cared as little for the limitations 
of the Constitution as any communist. These are but typical of the 
compilation of inaccuracies and misleading statements with which the 
work abounds. 

The Bibliography cited, especially that dealing with the Civil War, 
is very imposing. But even upon this period the best critical works are 
not listed, nor is there any evidence of any extended study of the 
Official Record. The errors of the Memoirs are repeated, sometimes with 
graphie emphasis. 

The author has no adequate grasp of many of the questions with 
which he deals. Like most novices in the economies of the Confederacy, 
he would have financed its war by the government purchase and storage 
in England, of the cotton supply. A Napoleon, at the height of his power 
and popularity, might have undertaken such a project, but it was un- 
thinkable in the first year of the Confederacy. Again, his criticism of 
southern stategy reflects the most colossal ignorance of the location of 
the source of supplies for the southern armies. Richmond was certainly 
the most vital spot to the life of the Confederacy, and Atlanta was second 
in importance. One needs only to picture a mining and industrial map 
of the South to grasp this significant fact, and yet the author deplores 
the waste of defending Richmond. 

While considering Grant among the ablest generals of history, the 
author does not attribute to him a mastery of military stategy. His 
victories are explained as solutions of mechanical problems. The ac- 
cepted canons of military critics are not applied. According to these, 
Grant does qualify as a superb master of military strategy. 

The style of the book merits both commendation and criticism. The 
author has unusual powers of graphic description and dramatic por- 
trayal. Some of his characterizations are most apt. Halleck is described 

‘The best critical works upon the military career of Grant are, Colonel A. L. 
Conger, ‘*The Military Education of Grant as General,’’ Wisconsin Magazine of 


History, IV; and ‘‘Fort Donelson,’’ Military Historian and Economist, 1; also 
Colonel Wiley Howell ‘‘Grant’s Campaign of 1864’’ in the same volume. 
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as, ‘‘A desk General . . . fearful of his own ideas’’; Grant’s adminis. 
tration, ‘‘An epoch of rusty souls.’’ The book abounds in superlatives 
and dogmatic generalizations. Such a style is most stimulating and 
readable. Many persons with little interest in history or biography will 
read this life of Grant. It is, therefore, doubly regrettable that the 
scholarship is not commensurate with the literary qualities of the book, 
J. L. SELLERS 


Benjamin H. Hill, Secession and Reconstruction. By Haywood J. 
Pearce Jr. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1928. ix+ 
330 pp. $3.) 

As the title indicates, this book is not intended as a general biography 
of the brilliant Georgian. It begins rather abruptly with his entry into 
public life as a unionist Whig of western Georgia in 1851, and it stops 
suddenly at the close of the controversy over the decisions of the Elec- 
toral Commission in February, 1877, when he had just been elected to 
the United States Senate, five years before his death. The study, there- 
fore, centers about Hill’s opposition to the secession movement in 
Georgia, his services in the Confederate Senate as the defender of Jeffer- 
son Davis’ policies — scanty attention is given to his other services in 
Richmond, — and his attitude toward the policies and measures of the 
radical Republicans during reconstruction. Practically nothing is said 
about Hill’s extensive law practice or his private life. 

Within the limits he has set for himself, the author has done a good 
piece of work. He has been careful, judicious, and discriminating; and 
he has made the book readable. He shows that Hill was essentially a 
conservative who was devoted to the principles of the Constitution of 
1787 and to the Union thereunder, and that, though marvellously gifted 
as a popular orator, he was never guilty of demagoguery. In fact, dur- 
ing most of his public life, because of his courage and conservatism, he 
was a leader of minorities. A careful student of public questions who 
recognized facts when he saw them, Hill was rarely led by passion. out 
of the path of the true statesman, and he often proved a prophet without 
honor among his own people whom he tried to serve. The author is 
careful to sketch in the general political background of Hill’s career, 
but he has little or nothing to say of the economic and social forces 
which had so much to do with the political situation. His characteriza- 
tion of individuals is generally good. He is justly severe upon the 
Georgia malcontents who gave Jefferson Davis so much trouble when 
the Confederacy was most in need of support, especially upon Governor 
Brown and Alexander and Linton Stephens; but he deals more gently 
with Joe Brown’s part in reconstruction, and admits that in his prompt 
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acceptance of the congressional measures, he may have been wiser than 
Hill. On at least one subject, the lease of the state railroad in 1870-71, 
he has thrown new light which vindicates the part which Hill played in 
that affair. 
Mr. Pearce has made extensive use of contemporary newspapers. 
Unfortunately, few of Hill’s private papers seem to have survived; 
but his Life, Speeches and Writings, published by Benjamin H. Hill Jr., 
in 1893, has preserved extensive material. Though the present work 
supersedes the filial product as an analysis of the statesman’s career and 
contains good summaries of the speeches, the student will naturally 
have to refer to the older book for the record of what Hill actually said. 
A few slips have been noted. One careless statement (p. 7) is that 
‘‘Franklin Pierce had been inaugurated scarcely fifty days when he 
was closeted with Stephen A. Douglas’’ over the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
The ‘‘fifty days’’ would apply to the period since his message to Con- 
gress, in December, 1853, not since his inauguration. ‘‘Nisbet’’ is in- 
correctly spelled ‘‘ Nisbit’’ (pp. 51-52 and in the Index), but is correct- 
ly given on other pages. In the Index ‘‘ Aiken”’ is spelled ‘‘ Akin’’ and 
Clement C. Clay Jr., is incorrectly referred to as ‘‘Cassius M. Clay.”’ 
The most unfortunate error is in the title of chap. ix, ‘‘Continued Re- 
sistance — The Greeley Campaign,’’ when ‘‘Grant Campaign’’ is meant. 
The Bibliography is useful and the Index, with the exceptions noted, 

seems to be accurate. 
Cartes W. RAMSDELL 


The True Story of Mary, Wife of Lincoln. By Katherine Helm. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1928. 309 pp. Illustrations. $4.) 
Several defects keep Miss Katherine Helm’s study of her aunt, Mary 
Todd Lineoln, from being a first-class book. The fictionized form of 
treatment, with its imaginary conversations and incidents, mars it ma- 
terially. The source material which makes up a large part of the volume 
is SO inadequately described that one is sometimes at a loss to estimate 
its value. None of the letters of Elizabeth Humphreys, for instance, 
which are used extensively to describe Mary Todd’s girlhood, is dated, 
—an inexcusable omission in reminiscent material. Moreover, this 
source material is handled with so little deftness that at times the book 
becomes no more than a loosely connected succession of letters, tele- 
grams, and newspaper clippings. 

In spite of these defects, however, it is a valuable book. Especially 
in recent years, Mrs. Lincoln has not fared well at the hands of 
biographers, some of whom have seemed to revel in the aberrations which 
marked her life after Lincoln’s death. Without glossing over the facts, 
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Miss Helm shows that there was tragic cause for her weaknesses. The 
four years of war must have been an unrelieved hell for the wife of 
Abraham Lincoln. Elmer Ellsworth and E. D. Baker, both close friends, 
were killed early in the struggle. Her own son died the following year, 
One after the other, four brothers and half-brothers, all in the Con. 
federate army, met their deaths. Yet the wife of the President, under 
constant suspicion of disloyalty, dared show no sign of the grief that 
was breaking her heart. That mental instability should follow Lincoln’s 
assassination was almost inevitable. 

Moreover, the book makes available a considerable amount of new 
material. There is an extract, several pages in length, from a diary kept 
by the author’s mother while a guest at the White House. Numerous 
telegrams from Mrs. Lincoln to Lincoln are printed for the first time, 
and the concluding years of her life are, in large part, set forth by 
her own correspondence. 

Pau M. ANGLE 


History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis in Its Various Stages of Develop- 

ment from A. D. 1673 to A. D. 1928. By Rev. John Rothensteiner 

In two volumes. (St. Louis: The Catholic Historical Society of St. 
Louis, 1928. xxii+859; xvi+840 pp. $5 the volume.) 

The Father of Catholic history in America, John Gilmary Shea, in 


the stately Foreword to his volume on the Catholic Church in colonial 
days, wrote: ‘‘The Catholic Church is the oldest organization in the 
United States ... Her history is interwoven with the whole fabric 
of the country’s annals . . . No other institution in the land can trace 
back an origin in all the nationalities that once controlled the portions 
of North America now subject to the laws of the Republic. .. .’’ 

These words deserve to be better known in our time. Had the Church 
devoted more attention to the integration of her history with the coun- 
try’s annals, there might be less suspicion of her, and less disposition 
to think of her as alien and un-American. For her anomalous condition 
in this respect, the Church is herself largely to blame. Her historical 
societies and periodicals have generally withered away, the victims of 
a most pernicious type of anemia. The documentary treasures she 
might possess were scattered and destroyed by careless hands. In fact, 
the major portion of the archdiocesan archives, so often quoted in the 
work under review, when rescued from oblivion, were lying in the 
boiler-room of a St. Louis hospital. A weleome awaits every contribu- 
tion to Catholic history, not only from Catholics themselves, but from 
outsiders anxious to correlate such knowledge, yet prevented by a deli- 
cate reticence from seeking it where it may be found. 
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In the two portly volumes here reviewed, the author undertakes an 
addition to the slowly rising edifice of Catholic history by presenting 
what is intended to be a complete record of Catholic action in St. Louis, 
and in the back country subject at various periods to its ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. No field for such a study could be richer than this one 
lying in the heart of the continent, midway on its greatest artery of 
travel, and tramped over by every racial element in the American nation. 

Following a brief reference to Spanish activities, the story opens with 
Jolliet, and the gentle ambassador of Christ who accompanied him, 
lifting the veil of the great river’s mystery. The outcome of their journey 
was the growth and development of the Illinois mission, comprising the 
Indians living along the Lllinois and Mississippi rivers from Peoria to 
northern Louisiana. The Jesuits were banished from this region eight 
years before their suppression in 1773, and then followed what the au- 
thor terms a period of transition marked by the activities of wandering 
missionaries, and tentative jurisdictions, lay and ecclesiastical. 

The Louisiana Purchase brought the territory under Bishop Carroll 
who, in 1812, appointed Father Louis Dubourg to administer it. When 
New Orleans was made a diocese, Upper Louisiana remained subject to 
Bishop Dubourg, and St. Louis became the residence of his coadjutor, 
Joseph Rosati. On the definitive separation of St. Louis from New 
Orleans, in 1827, the coadjutor was named its first bishop. 

Here begins the long record of achievement under Bishop Rosati and 
his suecessors. The original diocese comprised fourteen states and parts 
of three others. Into them dribbled a heterogeneous immigration need- 
ing to be served by apostolic men careless of poverty and hardship. 
The western Indian population was swelled by the deportations from 
the East making way for the rising tide of western expansion. Father 
De Smet and his zealous co-workers began again what the Society had 
been forced to relinquish almost eighty years before. The narrative 
goes on through the intensive development of later years fostered by 
Archbishops Kenrick, Kain, and Glennon, and ends with a description 
of the action which crowned the history of the Church in the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis, the consecration of its great cathedral. 

The reviewer cannot help but admire the industry and enthusiasm 
that produced the two closely packed volumes telling the foregoing 
story. Undoubtedly, the author deserves the gratitude of the Catholics 
of St. Louis for having thus marshalled the facts of their history, and 
students from other fields will be grateful for what he has made avail- 
able. At the same time the reviewer cannot but wish the work had been 
better done. 

The books are hard reading. Instead of the musculature of a history, 
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they have rather the flabbiness of a chronicle. Outside of the author’s 
two prefaces and the division of his material into nine books, there are 
scarcely any guiding generalizations about which the mass of accumu. 
lated facts can cohere. The chronological plan adopted, in which the 
succeeding years are loaded with facts referable to what should have 
been clear-cut departments of endeavor, was bound to lead to disorder 
and confusion. Developments of various kinds proceed by interrupted 
sections, and are not unified in such a way as to give the reader a defin. 
ite, satisfying grasp. 

Such defects leave in the reader a sense of inadequacy. In the case 
of a major activity like education, for instance, there are hundreds of 
facts scattered throughout the volumes bearing on the subject. Yet the 
word is not mentioned in the Index, and to get a comprehensive view 
of what the Church accomplished in the archdiocese, a reading of the 
volumes is not sufficient; they must be studied. In his first Preface the 
author tells us that he was obliged to write his work in three years, and 
under the pressure of other duties. It is easy to believe him — and to 
sympathize with him. He had too short a time within which to study and 
classify his facts to be able to arrange them in a satisfying pattern. 

It is admittedly difficult to write a diocesan history. The author must 
practically renounce any hope of making his work of general interest. 
For home consumption there must be a multitude of details which have 
no appeal to anyone outside the restricted unit or units for which he 
writes. Perhaps this is desirable, and a diocesan history may well be 
strictly monographic in character, recording even petty details both 
of parish organizations and of other groups. In that regard the author 
seems to have gone far enough, even to the recording of the fact that 
when the Redemptorist Church was dedicated in 1872, ‘‘a chorus of 
forty members sang in splendid style Mozart’s Twelfth Mass.’’ Had 
the author felt that this and much similar material could have been left 
unsaid, his second volume, particularly, would have been much improved. 

The author’s excursions into wider fields of historical knowledge are 
not always fortunate. To say nothing of his omissions, he is guilty of 
some inaccuracies. Jogues and Raymbault came to the Sault de Sainte 
Marie not in 1643 but in 1641. The Jesuit mission among the Huron 
was nowhere near Lake George, but at the southern end of Georgian 
Bay. Depending on Tanguay, who did not write a ‘‘Chronicle of the 
Canadian Clergy’’ but a Repertoire du Clergé Canadien, the author is 
wrong in his details concerning the Collet brothers. It is hardly possible 
that Bishop Briand’s resignation paved the way for the ‘‘so-called 
Quebec Act’’ as he resigned ten years after the Act was passed. Com- 
ing down to modern times, it is not true that Father Giles Smulders 
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founded the Immaculate Heart Sisterhood of the Detroit diocese. Any- 
one familiar with their history would asseverate that he did anything 
but that. However, these blemishes do not affect the author’s work when 
in his own field, and everything considered, his two volumes fill a long- 
felt gap in American Catholic history. 

It is to be regretted that these volumes, particularly the first, are 
marred by numerous misspellings, and by an irritating disregard of the 
ordinarily accepted standards of set-up and punctuation. For this the 
author is perhaps not so much to blame as his proofreaders, or the com- 
mittee on publications. How much it had to do with the completed work, 
is not clear. Its members would have been more deserving of the honor 
done them in the author’s Preface had they exercised, or been allowed 
to exercise, more surveillance over the final proofs. 

GeorGE Part 


Illinois College: A Centennial History, 1829-1929. By Charles Henry 
Rammelkamp. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. xv+ 
605 pp. Illustrations. $7.50.) 

President Rammelkamp, in his centennial history of Illinois College, 
marking, also, the completion of a quarter century in his service of the 
college, has done more than tell the story of an institution. He has 
made a notable contribution to the history of higher education in the 
Middle West, and has given a typical example of the vicissitudes of the 
pioneer American college, from the earlier days of primitive living, 
struggle, and chronic failure, to the newer period of large investment 
in colleges by rich men whose benevolences are general rather than per- 
sonal. The story of Illinois College is also linked up closely with the 
building of the West. In 1829 only the southern part of Illinois was 
settled, and that but sparsely. There was a fringe of population, above 
six to the square mile, around the southern edge of the state; the cen- 
tral mass of the southern section, running up to Peoria, had an average 
population of about four to the square mile. The entire northern part 
of the state, including the now-densely settled Chicago district, was al- 
most a primeval wilderness, with a population, on the whole, of less than 
two to the square mile. 

Most of the settlers had come up into Illinois from the South, especial- 
ly from Kentucky and Virginia. Representative of this stream of immi- 
gration was the family of Abraham Lincoln, arriving in Illinois, in 1830, 
after fourteen years in Indiana on the way from Kentucky. Only after 
1825, did settlers from New England and New York begin to dribble 
into this territory, tending more toward its northern part. The earlier 
pioneers seem to have had little enthusiasm for education. As late as 
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1829, the year of the founding of Illinois College, a law providing for 
state aid to education was repealed, and it had been voted earlier that 
no man could be taxed for the maintenance of schools without his written 
consent. Even the preachers of these backwoods days were often practi- 
eally illiterate, and such an outstanding home missionary as Peter Cart- 
wright was glad he had not spent four years ‘‘rubbing his back against 
the walls of a college.’’ 

The movement toward higher education in the pioneer Middle West 
was distinctly an importation from New England. A home missionary, 
John Millot Ellis, graduate of Dartmouth and Andover Seminary, gave 
the first impulse to such development in the young state of Illinois; 
and it was he who selected Jacksonville as the site of a college, as soon 
as the Presbytery of Missouri (then including the churches of Illinois) 
accepted his plan. This plan became a reality when a group of students 
in Yale Theological Seminary, looking for an opportunity to make 
themselves count in the religious and educational development of the 
new West, got into touch with Mr. Ellis and bound themselves by a 
compact, in February, 1829, to devote themselves to this enterprise. 
The fact that these men were Congregationalists, whereas the first im- 
pulse on the ground had come from a Presbyterian body, was destined 
to make for much denominational trouble as the college grew. A similar 
group of seminary students, fourteen years later, at Andover, formed 
the ‘‘lowa Band’’ and thus became the founders of Iowa (Grinnell 
College, the first institution of higher education beyond the Mississippi. 
A member of the Yale band, Asa Turner having moved to Iowa, was 
active, also, in this enterprise. 

Illinois College found pioneering in a frontier community an arduous 
and almost desperate undertaking. Like hundreds of other colleges in 
the making, Illinois found the financing of higher education an almost 
impossible task. Pitifully small endowments; financial campaigns hope- 
fully undertaken and apparently successful, but wrecked by the inabil- 
ity of subscribers to pay what they had promised; strangling debts as 
unavoidable deficits piled up; professors whose salaries were partly 
in promises that could not be met; a president’s wife who tried to look 
cheerful when the children’s dinner consisted of bread crumbs in water, 
sweetened with molasses; parcels of the college grounds sold as town 
lots to meet current expenses; itinerant presidents whose one business 
came to be knocking at the doors of presumptive givers; these are the 
inevitable growing pains of the infant American college, and Illinois 
College had a long infancy. There were other difficulties in Jacksonville, 
growing out of the situation. The older population, looking southward, 
and the newer influx from the abolition North and East, could not 
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agree when slavery became a burning issue in the country, and the 
anti-slavery attitude of the college administration and teachers naturally 
alienated southern support. 

Typically, during the earlier years, the academy, or preparatory 
school, outnumbered the college, though subject to even greater fluctua- 
tions in attendance. Even as late as 1911-12 there were more prepara- 
tory than college students, and the Conservatory of Music (added in 
1902) then outnumbered both. Brief experiments with a medical college 
in the early years, later with a local business college, and with art and 
‘‘expression’’ more recently, may be passed over as unimportant. 
Sixty-four years passed before the college proper reached an enrollment 
of 100, and then the figure of 119 remained a maximum for another 
fifteen years. As late as 1911, the college students numbered only 62. 
From then on the increase was relatively steady and rapid, until, in 
1928, there were 418 college students enrolled. The financial retrospect 
speaks even more eloquently of decades of almost hopeless struggle 
to give permanency to a pioneer college. It took fifty-six years to build 
up an endowment of $100,000; no further progress was made for twelve 
years more, and the specter of the annual deficit sat at every banquet 
table. The release from this intolerable situation came largely through 
the munificence of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, Andrew Carnegie, the General 
Education Board established by John D. Rockefeller, and the generous 
establishment of large funds for scholarships by Hobart W. Williams, 
so that, at the end of the first century, the endowment has reached the 
respectable figure of over one million dollars. 

The first President of the infant college was a member of the Beecher 
family, Edward, son of Lyman and older brother of Henry Ward and of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. He was followed, after fourteen years, by 
Julian M. Sturtevant, who had been a member of the original Yale band 
and the first instructor of the first nine students who came to Jackson- 
ville in January, 1830. These two men, Beecher and Sturtevant, the 
latter president for thirty-two years, saw the college through its pio- 
neer struggles, though not out of the financial woods. Their difficulties 
were intensified by the incurable bitterness of the slavery conflict and 
the no-less-bitter theological disputes between the fundamentalists and 
the modernists of that earlier day, in which charges of heresy were 
freely flung at the most prominent and God-fearing men. The attitude 
of the college remained consistently liberal. William H. Herndon, later 
Lincoln’s law partner and his first biographer, was withdrawn by his 
pro-slavery father from Illinois College because of ‘‘the virus of aboli- 
tionism working there,’’ but too late, for his soul ‘‘had absorbed too 
much of what his father believed to be rank poison.’’ Richard Yates, 
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one of the first two graduates, of the class of 1835, later became the 
‘‘War Governor’’ of Illinois. It has been stated that Abraham Lincoln 
and Ann Rutledge planned to go to Jacksonville, he to enter Illinois 
College, she the female seminary; however that may be, Lincoln did 
later appear, as counsel for the college, in a lawsuit involving endow- 
ment funds. Another early graduate, Newton Bateman, did distinguish- 
ed service as state superintendent of public instruction and then as 
president of Knox College. Among the large number of early gradu- 
ates who entered the Christian ministry, the names of Robert W. Patter- 
son and Truman O. Douglass stand out; and among the pioneer foreign 
missionaries Thomas Laurie and Samuel B. Fairbank. Of the gradu- 
ates of the middle period, one was destined to extraordinary popularity 
and national and international fame — William Jennings Bryan. Of 
the scholars who came from the Illinois campus, none, perhaps, is more 
worthy of mention than President Rammelkamp’s brother-in-law, Ed- 
ward Capps. 

This centennial history, naturally and excusably, includes much ma- 
terial of interest only to the immediate constituency of the college: 
literary societies and fraternities, athletic teams and champions, inter- 
collegiate orators, groups of students, teachers, and trustees, lists of 
students who enlisted in the Mexican War, the Civil War (on both 
sides!), the Spanish, and the World War. There is, however, ample ma- 
terial of general historical and educational interest. The author reveals 
his technical historical training in the care he takes throughout to quote 
his sources, and in the fullness of his bibliography. Mr. J. A. Swisher 
of the Iowa Historical Society is responsible for the gratifyingly com- 
plete Index. 

JoHN S. NOLLEN 


College Life in the Old South. By E. Merton Coulter. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1928. 16+381 pp. Illustrations. $3.) 

This is a delightfully interesting book. Not only has Professor Coulter 
achieved success in both subject matter and the manner of presenting 
it, but his book will commend itself to serious students of history be- 
cause it is so obviously the result of painstaking investigation. Some- 
times, a general title is used ‘‘for business reasons,’’ to catch the un- 
wary reader, as it were, but in this instance the author really seems to 
have succeeded to a remarkable degree in his declared purpose ‘‘to 
isolate and portray the atmosphere and accomplishments of the college 
in the growth of civilization in the Old South’’ by ‘‘investigating and 
dissecting one institution.’’ Telling phrases, stimulating comment, 4 
touch of humor here and there, help to hold the attention of the reader, 
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be he a student of history who is seeking to increase and correct his 
knowledge, or only the so-called general reader who would spend a 
pleasant evening in his armchair. 

The author follows the history of the University of Georgia from its 
beginning in the latter part of the eighteenth century to the end of the 
period of Reconstruction. Let us hope that he will some day complete 
the story. Following out his plan to present the history of the univer- 
sity as typical of higher education and life in the Old South, Dr. Coul- 
ter avoids a purely chronological or narrative treatment of the subject, 
discussing, on the contrary, various topics illustrative of the conditions 
of higher education in Georgia. Such chapter headings as ‘‘A Uni- 
versity in the Wilderness,’’ ‘‘ Justice in the High Court of the Faculty,’’ 
‘‘Between Lessons and Professors,’’ ‘‘The Coming of Religion,’’ ‘‘The 
University and the State,’’ ‘‘ Peace and the Passing of the Old South,’’ 
ete., disclose the spirit and trend of the volume. The successive pictures 
of the college are always painted on a background of the general life 
and conditions in the state. 

It is of special interest to the reviewer to note that in the early his- 
tory of the University of Georgia, as in the case of several other colleges 
in the United States, the influence of Yale in spreading the gospel of 
higher education, is apparent. The University of Georgia, or Franklin 
College as it was commonly known in its early years, obviously owes 
much to this Yale influence. As the author remarks, ‘‘The plan of a 
college or university for the state was none of Georgia’s making; it was 
imported.’’ The importers came largely from New Haven, chief among 
the earliest being Abraham Baldwin who, catching the ‘‘Georgia fever 
from General Nathanael Greene,’’ secured the charter for the state 
university and became its first president. The strictly classical program 
of instruction and the spirit of severe discipline that made life a bur- 
den to the students of Franklin College, have the stamp of this New 
England tradition. Even the rules governing the students’ commons 
were borrowed from New Haven. ‘‘Studying a la Yale required eating 
ala Yale.’’ 

Franklin College started in a very literal sense as an outpost of 
learning on the northern frontier of the state, students, pioneers, and 
Indians mingling picturesquely on the campus. With deft pen and 
discerning comment, the author traces the influence of narrow sectar- 
ianism on the university and on the educational policies of the state. 
Nor does he overlook the closely related battle for a broader curriculum 
and a truly scientific spirit of study and instruction in the institution. 
One marvels at the number of influential leaders in the Old South who 
were alumni or former students of this pioneer college, among them 
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being such men as Alexander H. Stevens, Thomas R. R. Cobb, and his 
famous brother, Howell Cobb, Herschel V. Johnson, Robert Toombs. 
John A. Campbell, John and Joseph LeConte, and J. L. M. Curry, not 
to mention others. With such leaders among the alumni, it is surprising 
that the state was not more generous in its support of the institution. 
The author goes so far as to say that there can be no doubt ‘‘that 
Georgia was less appreciative of higher education than other southern 
states.’’ Financial support during most of the period under review 
had to come mainly from tuition and other private sources. ‘‘ Young 
Georgians,’’ laments the author, ‘‘. . . . seemed to be taught to despise 
their own university.’’ ‘‘Yet there was no more heroie fight by any 
institution in the South to do a work and accomplish a mission than was 
waged by the University of Georgia.’’ Naturally, the waves of the con- 
troversies over the tariff and nullification, slavery and reconstruction 
dashed against the walls of the college. The author tells this phase of 
the story with understanding and sympathy. 

The little volume is, on the whole, so well done that one refrains from 
critical comment, which at best would be more or less meticulous. One 
may at times disagree with the author’s general point of view and 
question some of his comments. The book obviously is one which will 
appeal to a much larger circle than the alumni and immediate friends 
of the University of Georgia. It has a place of real value in the field 
which it covers. 

CHARLES H. RAMMELKAMP 


County Government and Administration in North Carolina. By Paul 
Woodford Wager. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1928. xvi+447 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

This study in the county government and administration of North 
Carolina has resulted from the enthusiasm and leadership of Professor 
E. C. Branson of the department of rural social economies at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, aided, since 1924, by the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science. Investigation has been carried on in forty- 
three of the one hundred counties in the state. In this investigation, 
Professor Wager has taken a leading part and from the reports and his 
own personal investigations presents this very careful, systematic, and 
comprehensive study. Each function of the county is given treatment 
in a separate chapter under such headings as, ‘‘The County as a Politi- 
eal Unit,’’ ‘‘The Board of County Commissioners,’’ taxation, fiscal con- 
trol, highways, administration of justice, public schools, public welfare, 
and efficiency in county government. The usual attack is first, histori- 
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eal, then a clear-cut, definite account of the actual organization and 
working of the institution in question, followed by a careful and well- 
balanced criticism with definite suggestions for improvements. 

The historical introduction to each topic is of especial interest to a 
teacher or student brought up and trained in the states west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, since it affords a view of the growth of an insti- 
tution and its adaptation to slowly changing conditions instead of the 
ready-made institutions of government that the western states pre- 
sent. Unfortunately, limitations of space obliged the omission of a 
chapter of forty pages on the origin and development of the county, 
but Professor Wager has given a brief sketch of the origin of the 
county which serves as an introduction to the history of the North 
Carolina counties that every student will appreciate. The laxness of 
methods of doing business in some of the counties; the indifferent way 
in which North Carolina has held to the idea that only a sheriff may 
collect taxes, in spite of the fact that the system has proven decidedly 
faulty; and the laxness in regard to public school provisions, all stand 
out very clearly in the account. In regard to selecting by popular elec- 
tion officers who need technical training for their work, North Caro- 
lina seems to be about on a par with many other states. Some of the 
evils of the convict-labor system are commented on, but with the empha- 
sis that the abuses have been due to poor officials rather than to the 
system of employing convicts on highway construction work. 

In the matter of the executive responsibility of the governor of a 
state to maintain law and order through sheriffs who are locally elected 
and locally responsible, North Carolina labors under the same limita- 
tions as most of the other states. 

It is quite impossible in a brief review to give any adequate account 
of the value of such a book. To teachers of government in North Caro- 
lina, it will be an absolute necessity, while all teachers of local govern- 
ment in the other states will find information concerning local govern- 
ment in a typical southern state which will be of use to teacher and 
pupil alike. Such is the nature of the book and the carefulness with 
which it is written, that it must certainly serve as a great help to the 
very county authorities which it describes. 

There is a very complete bibliography on local government in gen- 
eral. May many more such studies be undertaken by state universities 
who wish to make their training practical as well as theoretical, and 
who desire to be of direct benefit to the people of their states. 

Caru E. Pray Sr. 
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Old Post Bags: The Story of the Sending of a Letter in Ancient and 
Modern Times. By Alvin F. Harlow. (New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1928. xviii+500 pp. Illustrations. $5.) 

To those who enjoyed Old Towpaths, Mr. Harlow needs no introduce. 
tion. The present volume traces the development of postal systems, in 
almost every civilized country, from their beginnings to the present day. 
The first part of the book is devoted, in the main, to the British Isles 
and the Continent; the latter half, to America, a chapter on ocean mail, 
a glimpse of letter-writing customs in various lands, and a final chapter 
on air mail. 

In this day of the corner post box, it stretches the imagination to 
picture the hazards which beset the early postman. Poor roads, the 
total lack of established systems of transportation, and the omnipresent 
danger from bandits and wild animals necessitated great courage and 
bodily strength. The house of Thurn and Taxis, under the patronage 
of the Holy Roman Emperors, represents one of the earliest organiza- 
tions and carried the post for some five hundred years, improving and 
extending their service throughout Europe. Meantime, numerous pri- 
vate local agencies sprang up. In connection with these posts, the first 
newspapers developed, sponsored by the local postmaster, and, doubtless, 
composed of news gleaned from the postriders. The first house-to-house 
mail delivery was established in Paris, in 1653, by M. Velayer, who 
anticipated the carriage charge by selling wrappers. This is considered 
the first attempt at a postage stamp. 

Mr. Harlow writes interestingly, and has an unusual ability for de- 
picting amusing incidents, so few of which can be recounted in a brief 
review. One can picture the irate English housewife of thrifty tendency 
who, refusing the postman his penny tip, sees her mail carried by her 
door undelivered; the terror aroused in the heart of the gentleman who 
inadvertently left some compromising letters in the stage coach and 
had to pay £3000 for their return; the poor old lady who, when notified 
of a letter from her granddaughter in London, offered a silver spoon in 
lieu of the postage necessary to get it out of the office; Seott’s ire upon 
paying £5 postage and discovering the parcel to contain a manuscript 
submitted by an American lady who wished his literary criticism. 

To Rowland Hill, England owes a debt of gratitude for his activities 
in systematizing and lowering her postal rates. He was finally able to 
convince the authorities that increased use of the post would not bank- 
rupt the government, but furnish a real source of income. It is said that 
Sir John Burgoyne, after paying. £11 for papers which could have been 
sent by coach for a shilling, was highly in favor of the system. The 
bill passed the House of Commons in August, 1839. 
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Francis Lovelace, governor of New York, inaugurated America’s 
first overland post, January 22, 1673, when he sent a letter to Governor 
Winthrop of Connecticut over the now-famous Boston Post Road. From 
this humble and precarious beginning, Mr. Harlow traces the develop- 
ment of our postal system to its present-day efficiency. 

The attractiveness of the book is greatly increased by many well- 
chosen illustrations. One regrets the total absence of footnotes, their 
place being rather inadequately taken by a bibliography. There is a 
superficial index, consisting largely of proper names. For general 


reading, the book is worthy of consideration. LovisE Rav 


In Cabins and Sod-Houses. By Thomas Huston Macbride. (Iowa City: 
The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1928. xvi+368 pp. Illustra- 
tions. ) 

The author is president emeritus of the State University of Iowa 
and a member of a pioneer middle-western family. The editorial Intro- 
duction presents the narrative as ‘‘no mere chronicle of historical 
events’’; it deals with ‘‘the field of thought’’ rather than ‘‘the field 
of action.’”’ The book covers the period from 1846 to 1860, beginning 
with the settlement of the community and the building of the first 
schoolhouse. It depicts the life of the small frontier community, the 
prairie, popular ideas, the neighborhood Sunday school, the lyceum 
and its influence. It indulges in a backward glance to Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois; a forward look toward Kansas; and ends with an ac- 
count of the effect produced by the news of John Brown’s raid, and the 
election of 1860, which opened for Iowa, as for the nation, a new volume. 

The author’s chief purpose is to portray the intellectual life of the 
men and women who laid the foundations of the prairie commonwealth 
of Iowa. The story is told with sympathetic understanding by one who, 
as a boy, lived in the community, grew up with it, and kept in touch 
with it for many years afterwards. 

In form and general make-up, the book maintains the high standard 
of publication for which the State Historical Society of Iowa has long 
been noted. The narrative humanizes and vitalizes the historical period 


with which it deals. It should serve as a model of historical interpreta- 


tion. 
Haritow LINDLEY 


West Virginia in History, Life, Literature, and Industry. By Morris 
Purdy Shawkey. In five volumes. (Chicago: The Lewis Publishing 
Company, 1928. lviii+418; 458; 376; 371; 379 pp. Illustrations. 
$37.50 the set.) 

The author of this work, although not an historically trained scholar, 
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is a prominent educator. He disclaims any purpose to produce a com- 
plete and authoritative history, and frankly and succinctly admits its 
chief inadequacies. ‘‘It is largely a compilation. It has gone to original 
sources but little. It has not preserved the balance nor the literary 
style of a proper history.’’ This statement is correct. It also lacks or- 
ganization, both chronologically and logically. 

The brief narrative of the first settlements begins with the traditional 
trip of John Lederer in 1670, and Thomas Batts’s expedition in 1671; 
and then, suddenly jumps to the first cabin of Morgan Morgan, but omits 
any reference to Governor Spotswood’s expedition in 1716, reserving 
it to furnish the title of a post-Revolution chapter, largely devoted to 
land grants to Fairfax and the Ohio Company and to the daring deeds 
of Anne Bailey, Elizabeth Zane, and others. The second chapter after 
the Revolution deals entirely with the Battle of Point Pleasant which 
occurred in 1774, before the Revolution. The next chapter, ‘‘Our Un- 
usual Boundary Lines,’’ treats successively the sieges of Fort Henry 
(1777 and 1781), the Indian attack upon Fort Edwards in 1756, Lo- 
gan’s Speech, and Blennerhassett. To the period from the Revolution 
to the Civil War, only ten pages are allotted. Chapters x and xiii are 
devoted to the formation of the state and the military events during the 
Civil War. A chapter on ‘‘After-War Growth’’ tells of the railroads 
of the state, including the Baltimore and Ohio, which was constructed 
before the war. The remainder of Volume I is devoted chiefly to recent 
laws connected with the good-roads movement, and material (largely 
descriptive) concerning agriculture, mining and forest industries, and 
education. The sketches of the various educational institutions were 
furnished by representatives of those institutions. Miscellaneous sub- 
jects of other chapters are Lincoln’s mother, West Virginia official 
emblems, capitals and capitols, David Morgan’s fight (1774), books and 
authors, river navigation and traffic, and newspapers of West Virginia. 
Others treat various phases or activities of the state government: the 
courts of West Virginia, state government agencies, sessions of the legis- 
lature, elective officers of the state government, the department of 
archives and history, taxation and state finances, the Virginia debt, the 
state board of control, the state board of education, and the state com- 
pensation department. One chapter is entitled ‘‘A Hall of Fame,”’ con- 
sisting of brief sketches of persons who are regarded as worthy of 
mention on a basis different from that which determines the choice of 
the names appearing in the last three volumes (which are entirely de- 
voted to biographies of subscribers). 

The three ‘‘vanity’’ biographical volumes, prepared by a ‘‘special 
staff’? of writers, who also solicited the subscriptions which made the 
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publication possible, contain material which will doubtless prove very 
useful in the future to those seeking data on industrial and political 
history and genealogy. In the selection of the subjects of these sketches, 
although the standard for inclusion has often been too low, the sins of 
omission probably exceed those of commission. 

The well-selected illustrations of the first two volumes, in the main, 
have been taken from publications by other writers. There is an index. 

J. M. CALLAHAN 
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On behalf of this Review, Mr. R. 8. Congdon of Nova Seotia is eor- 
dially invited to pay a visit to the United States and verify for himself 
our observation that citizens of this commonwealth are no longer think. 
ing in terms of 1776 and 1812. A lengthy contribution by Mr. Cong. 
don to the February, 1929, issue of United Empire (pp. 87-93) dis- 
closes that, like Little Orphant Annie, he is in the habit of ‘‘seein’ 
things’’ which have no material existence, at least on this side of the 
international boundary line. Mr. Congdon is concerned lest Canada 
withdraw from the British Empire and ‘‘throw in her future with the 
United States.’’ ‘‘You are well aware,’’ he informs the editor, ‘‘that 
we are bounded on our southern border by the great and powerful 
United States, having a population of nearly 120,000,000 ... . [peo- 
ple] filled with an unbounded ambition to see their flag waving from 
the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn’’ {Our own italics]. In proof of this 
thesis we are told that ‘‘from 1776 the purpose of [American states- 
men] was the Union of British North America with them.’’ Twice we 
have tried to conquer Canada. ‘‘ Every effort has been made and will be 
made by the United States [our italics, again] through peaceful pene- 
tration, to secure the realization of [this] purpose.”’ 

That Mr. Congdon entertains lively apprehensions of the ultimate 
success of our horrendious design upon the integrity of the Empire is 
clear, and the space accorded him by the Editor seems to justify some 
effort by an American spokesman to lay the bogy of his nightmare. The 
news that Canadians, in 1927, spent 330 times as much for American 
magazines and newspapers as they did for those published in the 
United Kingdom produces no creases on our brow, even though it be 
true that ‘‘the American eagle screams to our [Canadian] ears every 
time we open a periodical, listen to the radio, or see the movies.’’ Nor 
does it worry us unduly that, despite heavy import duties, and despite 
our scores of American-owned branch factories in Canada, our neigh- 
bors annually buy from us $500,000,000 worth of American-made goods 
— this, for the excellent reason, confessed by Mr. Congdon, that ‘‘the 
goods produced in the United States suit us [Candians] better.’’ 

To Mr. Congdon and all who share his worry, we say in all candor that 
we do not believe there is a single responsible statesman in all America 
who entertains the remotest desire (much less design) to annex Canada. 

140 
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After almost half a century of more or less intelligent first-hand con- 
tact with life in the North Central group of states, we have yet to 
encounter the first manifestation of such a desire. Americans have 
great respect and good will for the friendly neighbor and profitable 
customer beyond our northern border, but we would indeed be gluttons 
for trouble, if to our present problems of government and statesman- 
ship we were willing to add the many and grave ones under which 
Canada labors — not to mention the new ones which her absorption by 
the United States would create. 

The Revolution and the War of 1812 have their regrettable aspects, 
but Americans have no apology to make for the rdle our country played 
in them. That wrongs were committed by both parties to these ancient 
quarrels, we have no doubt; that their memory should be utilized as a 
means to promoting present discord between the two great nations is a 
proposition too absurd for sober comment. However it may be with 
Mr. Congdon and his associates, Americans have their faces set toward 
the future. We have land, wealth, and troubles enough to satisfy the 
most grasping of our citizenry, and the news may as well be broken to 
the readers of United Empire that the proposition to annex Canada 
is about as popular in the United States as would be the advocacy of 
race miscegenation in South Carolina or Louisiana. Our designs upon 
Imperial integrity are strictly limited to selling our Canadian friends 
as many automobiles and radios, movies, and other adornments of civili- 
zation aS We can persuade them to buy; and to taking from them in re- 
turn as much wood pulp, ‘‘ white coal,’’ and mink skin coats as we can 
persuade them to sell us. This design we shamelessly confess. But the 
specter of political domination which haunts the mind of Mr. Congdon 
is a thing as dead as Caesar’s ghost. 


For an extended account of the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, held in Vincennes, April 25-27, 1929, 
our readers must await the report which Professor Hirsch is preparing 
for September publication. Meanwhile, we impose upon the printer’s 
patience to note that a successful and profitable session was held, with 
beautiful weather, kindly hosts, and a normal attendance of members. 
The presidential address of Dr. Ramsdell is expected to appear in our 
September issue. Professor Homer C. Hockett of Ohio State University 
and of the editorial board of this Review was elected president for the 
coming year. 


Foremost among the compensations to the managing editor of this 
Review is the profitable and agreeable association enjoyed with the 
other members of the editorial board. The wisdom of the founders de- 
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creed that three of these should terminate their service each year, and 
three new members be inducted into the positions thus vacated. The 
three members whose terms expired with the 1929 annual meeting of 
the Association were Professor Beverley W. Bond Jr., of Cincinnati, 
Mr. William E. Connelley of Topeka, and Professor R. S. Cotterill of 
Tallahassee. They have given freely of their time and wisdom during 
their term of service, with no reward in store save the consciousness 
of a faithful performance of a public trust. We contemplate with regret 
their departure from the editorial board. The new members elected to 
replace them are Professor John C. Parish of Los Angeles, Professor 
Reginald C. McGrane of Cincinnati, and Professor James C. Malin of 
Lawrence. We anticipate with confidence their capable and unselfish 
cooperation in the work of conducting the Review during the years that 
are before us. Incidentally, the geographical distribution of outgoing 
and incoming members affords an interesting commentary upon the 
widespread field of activities and of support which our Association 
commands. 


In the closing days of February, Congress enacted and the President 
signed a bill providing the sum of $125,000 for the editing and pub- 
lication of the Territorial papers preserved in the national archives. 
The editorial work is to be done by the regular editorial staff of the 
State Department, a fact which should go far toward insuring its satis- 
factory and scholarly performance. The enterprise is one of particular 


interest to the states of the Middle West, and to their perception of 
its need, credit for the appropriation is largely due. 


The Fifth Annual meeting of the American Society of Church His- 
tory convened at Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., 
March 29-30, 1929. Among the papers presented we note the following 
as of somewhat particular interest to our readers: ‘‘ Wesleyan Mission- 
aries before 1815,’’ by Logan Esarey of Indiana University; ‘‘ French 
Deism in Kentucky before 1800,’’ by D. C. Troxel of Lexington; and 
‘‘The Rise of the Anti-Mission Baptists —— a Frontier Phenomenon,”’ by 
Professor W. W. Sweet of the University of Chicago. 


The annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association, 
Central Section, was held at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
on May 10-11, 1929. Members of the Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio 
state archaeological societies were represented on the program of papers 
read. The Central Section now has over one hundred members. Dr. 
Carl E. Guthe of the University of Michigan is its president and George 
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R. Fox, director of the Chamberlain Memorial Museum, Three Oaks, 
Michigan, its secretary. . 


The Missouri Historical Society (St. Louis) has acquired by pur- 
chase an important collection of John O’Fallon papers covering the 
period 1807-78. O’Fallon, who was born in 1791, was a nephew of George 
Rogers Clark. He served in the Tippecanoe campaign of 1811 and 
throughout the War of 1812, continuing in the army with rank of 
captain until 1818. Thereafter he followed a business career at St. 
Louis which brought him both fame and fortune. Among the letters ac- 
quired are thirty-one written by O’Fallon to his mother describing his 
life in the army, his retirement, and his subsequent mercantile career. 
Included, also, are eleven letters from William Clark to O’Fallon, and 
numerous others from such men as Thomas H. Benton, John C. Cal- 
houn, Henry Clay, and Ninian Edwards. 

Another valuable manuscript acquisition is the Caleb Green Collec- 
tion (1849-82). Included in it is a journal of a five months’ residence 
in Utah in the fifties, where he went as a convert to Mormonism, and 
whence he departed, disillusioned and disgusted over his experiences 
with the peculiar sect. 


On March 9, 1929, Governor Leslie of Indiana signed a bill, previously 
enacted by the state legislature, providing a suitable appropriation 
for the errection of a building to house the Indiana State Library and 
Historical Department. The historical mindedness of Indianians is 
proverbial, and the historical department of the state government has 
long stood in urgent need of such a home as is now in early prospect. 
Michigan now remains the only state of the Old Northwest whose his- 
torical department is without an abiding place it can call its home. 
It is to be hoped that it will not be content indefinitely to enjoy this 
distinction. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has recently acquired a letter- 
book containing correspondence of William Penn Clarke from 1859 to 
1861. Clarke took an active part in the Whig, Free Soil, ‘‘ Know-Noth- 
ing,’’ and later the Republican Party of early Iowa. He was also promi- 
nent in the activities of the Underground Railroad. The letters reveal 
intimate glimpses behind the scenes of Iowa politics of that day. In 
the collection are letters to Abraham Lincoln, Charles Francis Adams, 
William B. Allison, N. B. Baker, Rush Clark, Salmon P. Chase, James 
Harlan, W. P. Hepburn, 8. J. Kirkwood, John A. Kasson, R. P. Lowe, 
CU. C. Nourse, George G. Wright and many others. 
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Mr. James Stokes, who died in October, 1918, left to New York Uni- 
versity in memory of his grandfather, Anson G. Phelps, a bequest for 
endowing a course of public lectures ‘‘upon the early history of Amer- 
ica, particularly with reference to New England....’’ In March, 
1929, Professor Marcus W. Jernegan of the University of Chicago gave 
a series of six lectures in New York City in fulfillment of the terms of 
the bequest, his general subject being ‘‘The Political and Social Phil. 
osophy of New England Leaders in the Colonial Period: A Study of 
the Conflict of Conservative and Liberal Thought — Political, Religious, 
Economic, and Social, 1620 to 1776.’’ 


Workers in the field of Mississippi Valley history will note with inter- 
est the publication by the Vermont State Library of a Bibliography of 
the Writings of Professor Archer B. Hulbert. The publication is issued 
in honor of the completion of Professor Hulbert’s twenty-fifth year of 
academic teaching. It lists 37 ‘‘independent works’’ written by Mr, 
Hulbert, 21 edited by him, and 44 contributions to periodicals (the 
latter, a selected list only). The bibliography supplies impressive evi- 
dence of his industry and scholarly zeal during his first quarter-century 
of productivity. That the showing for his second quarter-century, when 
the record shall have been made up, will be no less impressive, requires 
but slight hardihood to prophesy. 


An extensive and valuable study of the career of ‘‘ Robert Dickson, 
British Fur Trader on the Upper Mississippi,’’ by Louis Arthur Tohill, 
comprises the leading feature of the October, 1928 and January, 1929 
issues of the North Dakota Historical Quarterly. 


An important contribution to the program of the Sixth International 
Congress of Historical Sciences which convened in Oslo in August, 
1928, was a paper by Dr. Theodore C. Blegen of the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society on ‘‘The ‘America Letters.’’’ The paper was subsequently 
revised and read on December 7 before the Norwegian Academy of 
Science in Oslo, under whose auspices it has since been published. 


Akin to the ‘‘America Letters’’ of the Norwegian immigrants were 
the similar communications sent from America by immigrants from 
other lands across the sea. Dr. Joseph Schafer of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin reports that positive fruits of the arrangements 
for the collection of historical material entered upon by him on his recent 
mission to Europe, are already materializing. From the Stadtbibliothek 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main has been received the first consignment of 
transcripts of such letters, consisting of a group of correspondence from 
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a German family which settled in the vicinity of Kaskaskia, Illinois, in 
the period of the thirties. 


Professor Arthur P. Whitaker of Western Reserve University has 
been granted a Guggenheim Fellowship to enable him to devote the 
summer to Spanish and other Continental archives. Professor Whitaker 
is engaged upon the task of gathering material for two forth-coming 
books: one, a collection of documents illustrating Spanish commercial 
regulations in Louisiana and the Floridas in the period 1778-1821; the 
other, a continuation of the study in the Spanish-American field which 
was begun in the volume, The Spanish-American Frontier, 1783-1795. 


Professor Milledge L. Bonham Jr., head of the department of history 
at Hamilton, College, will spend the session of 1929-30 in the study of 
the history of Canada, in the archives and universities of Canada, Eng- 
land, and France. During his absence, Professor Edgar B. Graves will 
be in charge of the department, and Dr. Bonham’s courses will be given 
by Professor George L. Ridgeway, formerly of Colby College. 


Frank W. Prescott, formerly assistant professor of history and politi- 
cal seience at Tulane University, has been appointed professor and head 
of the department of government at the University of Chattanooga. 


Dr. E. Douglas Branch of the University of Iowa has been granted a 
research fellowship by the Social Science Research Council. It is un- 
derstood that Dr. Branch is engaged upon the preparation of a biography 
of Ramsay Crooks, who was prominent in the American fur trade a 
century ago. 

A similar fellowship has been accorded Dr. Paul Lewinson of Ohio 
State University as an aid to the gathering of material for his study of 
“The Race, Party, and Class Struggle in the South.”’ 


Professor E. B. Graves of Hamilton College has received a grant from 
the American Council of Learned Societies, and will spend the summer 
of 1929 in study in England. 


Dr. Harlow Lindley, for many years librarian and professor of his- 
tory at Earlham College, and more recently director of the Hayes Me- 
morial Library in Fremont, Ohio, has been appointed curator of his- 
tory of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. The So- 
ciety has long been noted for its archaeological work and museum, 
while the historical aspect of its work has remained relatively neglected. 
Dr. Lindley’s position has been newly created for him, and his labors 
will be devoted to the cultivation of the historical side of the Society’s 
field. 
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Dr. W. I. Brandt of the University of Iowa has leave of absence to 
assist, as associate editor, in launching the new Journal of Abstracts of 
the Social Sciences. 


Professor George B. Hatfield of the University of Pittsburgh returns 
to his university in September, after a year’s leave of absence spent at 
the University of Berlin. 


Al.ce E. Smith, formerly of the Minnesota Historical Society, has 


been appointed curator of maps and manuscripts at the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 


In January, 1929, Dr. Glen C. Blackburn of Indiana Central Colleg 
was appointed professor of history at Northern State Normal School, 
Marquette, Michigan. Mr. John J. Haramy succeeded him in the position 
left vacant at Indiana Central College. 





Academic migrations for the summer of 1929 have been reported as 
follows: Dr. John C. Andressohn of Indiana University, Dr. J. E. 
Pomfret of Princeton, and Dr. James L. Sellers of the University of 
Wisconsin will teach at the University of Iowa. Professor William E. 
Smith of Missouri University will teach at the University of Wisconsin 
Herbert C. Schell of the University of North Dakota will teach at th 
University of Cincinnati. Professors C. H. Oldfather of the University 
of Nebraska and E. M. Coulter of the University of Georgia will teacl 
at the University of Pittsburgh. ProfessofwA. P. James of the latter 
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Dr. W. I. Brandt of the University of Iowa has leave of absence to 
assist, as associate editor, in launching the new Journal of Abstracts of 
the Social Sciences. 


Professor George B. Hatfield of the University of Pittsburgh returns 
to his university in September, after a year’s leave of absence spent at 
the University of Berlin. 


Alice E. Smith, formerly of the Minnesota Historical Society, has 
been appointed curator of maps and manuscripts at the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 


In January, 1929, Dr. Glen C. Blackburn of Indiana Central College 
was appointed professor of history at Northern State Normal School, 
Marquette, Michigan. Mr. John J. Haramy succeeded him in the position 
left vacant at Indiana Central College. 


Academie migrations for the summer of 1929 have been reported as 
follows: Dr. John C. Andressohn of Indiana University, Dr. J. E. 
Pomfret of Princeton, and Dr. James L. Sellers of the University of 
Wisconsin will teach at the University of Iowa. Professor William E. 
Smith of Missouri University will teach at the University of Wisconsin. 
Herbert C. Schell of the University of North Dakota will teach at the 
University of Cincinnati. Professors C. H. Oldfather of the University 


of Nebraska and E. M. Coulter of the University of Georgia will teach 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Professor A. P. James of the latter 
institution will teach at Pennsylvania State College. Professor Louis 
Pelzer of the University of Iowa will teach at the University of Nebraska, 
and Dr. W. R. Livingston of the same institution will teach at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Dr. V. Alton Moody of Iowa State College will 
teach during the second term of the summer session at the University 
of Tennessee. Professor Marguerite Hamer of that institution will teach 
at the Asheville summer school. Professor Louis B. Schmidt of Iowa 
State College will return to the University of Alabama for the first 
term of the summer session. 
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history faculty of Cornell University. 


William T. Hutchinson (‘‘John Bach MeMaster, Historian of the 
American People’’) is assistant professor of history at the University 
f Chicago. His present study was produced while a member of a gradu- 
ate seminar conducted by Professor Jernegan of that institution. 


Joseph Ellison (‘‘The Currency Question on the Pacifie Coast during 
he Civil War’’) is assistant professor of history at the Oregon State 
Agricultural College in Corvallis. 


James Alton James (‘‘Oliver Pollock, Financier of the Revolution 
in the West’’) is dean of the graduate school of Northwestern Univer- 
sity and biographer of George Rogers Clark. His present paper pre- 
sents but a preliminary outline of an extended biography of Oliver 
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professor of history at Western Reserve University. R. S. Cotterill is 
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George B. Manhart is professor of European history at DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind. James L. Sellers is assistant professor of his. 
tory at the University of Wisconsin. Charles W. Ramsdell is professor - 
of history at the University of Texas and former president of the Migs. 
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bus. James M. Callahan is professor of history and political science at 
the University of West Virginia. 
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